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the most practical means of developing body control 
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Acromat-Trampolin it has developed a needful, prac- 
ical piece of gymnasium equipment...an investment 
that will pay great dividends in developing physical 
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HERE’S WHY... Basketball 
Shoes with “P-F’’—Posture 
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special, patented, built-in feature 
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and Hood Rubber Company. 

(1) This rigid wedge keeps the 
bones of the foot in their natural, 
normal position. (2) This sponge 
rubber cushion protects the 
sensitive area of the foot. 


Specify basketball shoes with ‘P-F"’ 
Exclusive with 
B. F. Goodrich and 
HOOD RUBBER CO. 


Posture Foundation 





makes a really big 


difference! I find we have less tired legs 
and knees. 


My boys can go at top speed 
much longer. 


Kw practically eliminates foot 


and ankle taping. 


| (on think of using anything 


else .. . they’re far safer for my 
players than any other shoe we’ve 
ever tried, 





PLUS FEATURES: | 


1. Molded tan, non-marking, 
positive-grip outsoles 


2. Sponge cushion insoles and heels 


3. Extra quality army duck loose- 
lined, ventilated uppers 





4. Ventilating eyelets 
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The Organized Profession at Work 


A Group of Four Reports by 


William L. Hughes 
President, 1944-46 


Ben W. Miller 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


Mary E. Wibel 


Editor and Assistant Secretary 


Bess Exton 
Consultant in Health Education 


I. Report of the President 


T is with a deep sense of appreciation and responsi- 
| bility that I submit my official report at this the 
Fifty-First Annual Convention in the Sixty-First Year 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 


My two-year term of office has been during two of 
the most eventful years in the history of the United 
States. “V” days have been realized and back among us 
again are thousands of our members who so faithfully 
served their country during the war emergency. To 
them we say, “Welcome Home,” and to those still on 
foreign soil we say “A safe and speedy return.” To 
those who made the supreme sacrifice we bow our heads 
in respectful silence and grateful remembrance. 


It is with mixed emotions that again we unite in 
convention to exchange war experiences with friends, 
to profit from professional meetings, and to receive in- 
spiration for the difficult tasks ahead. We are now in 
that much-talked-about postwar reconstruction period 
only to find that the joy of victory mingles with the 
sober reflection that man now faces another terrible 
challenge, the awful test of the use he will make of 
atomic energy. 

During the war our democratic way of life was at 
stake. Today civilization itself hangs in the balance. 

The Challenge.—It seems no exaggeration, therefore, 
to state that our profession faces a challenge as great as 
that of helping to win the war, a challenge to estab- 
lish itself once and for all as a powerful and indis- 
pensable educative force in a nation dedicated to world 
peace. And the responsibility to meet this challenge 
lies, not directly with the harrassed school admini- 
strators, but primarily with us and our ability to bring 
about coordinated community effort in establishing com- 
munity-wide programs throughout the nation. Strong 





Editor's Note: These reports, submitted in somewhat differ- 
ent form to the Board of Directors at the St. Louis Convention 
last April and including information on some activities fol- 
lowing the Convention, are published with approval for the 
information of all professional workers in the field. In the 
preparation of the reports efforts were made to avoid duplica- 
tion as much as possible. The authors wish to express their 
Sincere appreciation for the splendid spirit and teamwork ex- 
emplified by members of the Association and to pay special 
tribute to the Board of Directors, committee chairmen and 
personnel, section, state, and district association officers and 
representatives, and representatives of affiliated organizations 
without whose guidance, assistance, and response any measure 
of success reflected in the reports would have been impossible. 
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leadership is needed to carry the message of health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation to the chil- 
dren, youth, and adults of the United States and all 
other nations. 

Let those of us who are consecrated to the service 
of mankind remain true to the ideal that our profession 
can make substantial and worth-while contributions to 
the building of a healthier and happier race and that 
through international participation in activities in our 
field it can assist effectively in the promotion of inter- 
national understanding and world peace. 

Objectives——When your present officers assumed of- 
fice two years ago in April, 1944, two general objec- 
tives were paramount. The primary one was to help 
in every way possible to win the war. Happily, that 
objective has been accomplished and our members can 
be justly proud that they had a substantial part in at- 
taining victory. The second general objective was that 
of postwar planning and helping to win a lasting peace. 
This remains a major objective and the nature and 
success of present planning may decide the relative ef- 
fectiveness of our program for generations. 

An Informed Membership—One policy inaugurated 
early and followed during the past two years has been 
that of keeping the members as fully informed as pos- 
sible on Association activities. In the September, 1944. 
issue of the Journal a number of specific objectives and 
projects were enumerated. Some of these have been 
accomplished ; others are in the process of attainment ; 
still others have failed to materialize for one reason 
or another. In an Open Letter in the June, 1945, Jour- 
nal, your President reported some Association activi- 
ties during 1944-45. The October, 1945, Journal car- 
ried the report of the President and Executive Secretary 
to the Board of Directors. The National Association 
News section in the Journal has been greatly expanded 
to aid this informational objective. 

The Washington Office—The Association’s pro- 
gram is carried on through its central office, publica- 
tions, field services, conventions, divisions, sections, 
and committees. As was stated a year ago, few per- 
sons realize what a tremendous volume of professional 
business is conducted by the Washington office. Only 
the President and President-Elect, who receive copies 
of every letter sent out, are in a position to appreciate 
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bly, Ww A day 


Square dancing following the Second General A 
evening, April 10, at the St. Louis convention. 


the invaluable service rendered by the Executive Secre- 
tary and his staff. Some members, however, seem to ex- 
pect the impossible or tend to use the headquarters statt 
as their professional “errand boys.” As the member- 
ship grows and the corresponding services mount, addi- 
tional help in the central office becomes imperative. A 
satisfactory Contract and Working Agreement has been 
established between the Executive Secretary and the 
Association. There is mutual understanding regarding 
duties and responsibilities, compensation, speaking en- 


gagements, summer-school assignments, and vacation 
privileges. The office of president, too, becomes in- 
creasingly exacting and if properly administered 


would require almost full-time service and the full-time 
assistance of at least one secretary. 


Membership—By the inauguration of the quota 
system, the establishment of a President’s Committee 
on Membership, and with the cooperation of district 
and state associations, the Executive Secretary has 
brought about a remarkable increase in membership. 
On June 1, 1943, the membership was 7,853. One year 
later it had increased over 6 per cent to 8,348. By 
June 1, 1945, it had reached a total of 10,585, another 
increase of 26.8 per cent. In June, 1946, it doubtless 
will have reached the unprecedented total of approxi- 
mately 13,000, a 66 per cent increase in three years.* 
While we have become by far the largest department 
of the National Education Association we actually 
have reached only a small percentage of the potential 
members in this country. 

Field Services—By careful planning of a limited 
budget the field services of the President and Executive 
Secretary have been considerable. The comparatively 
short distance between New York and Washington and 
later between Philadelphia and Washington has per- 
mitted frequent consultations between the President 
and Executive Secretary. Each has traveled thousands 
of miles in two years addressing professional meetings 
and attending conferences. By reason of his office each 


*The actual membership count as of June 1, 1946, was 


12,703. 
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has written several professional articles and is serving 
on numerous national committees and councils, More 
specifically the President has addressed or participated 
in some sixty professional meetings and traveled ap 
proximately 30,000 miles. 

Association Finances.—In spite of the cancellation oj 
the 1945 annual convention the Association is in sound 
financial condition. The over-all loss of four or fiye 
thousand dollars delayed the establishment of a reserye 
fund which could be used for needed professional proj- 
ects and increased services. Increased membership has 
entailed more expenditures for services and for an jp. 
creased secretarial staff. 

Cooperative Relationships.—One of the most hopeful 
signs in increasing the effectiveness of our program js 
the trend toward coordinated effort on federal, state. 
and local levels. Our Association has established closer 
professional and business relationships with the parent 
National Education Association, and several coopera- 
tive projects have been reported. Closer relationships 
have been established with the American Public Health 
Association, the President’s Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation, Allied Youth, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education, the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, The College Physical Edu- 
cation Association, the Society of Recreation Workers 
of America, the National Council on Rehabilitation, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Society 
of State Directors of Health and Physical Education, 
the National Recreation Association, American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
AMA, the National Council of the YMCA’s, the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, the American 
Association of School Administrators, the Canadian 
Physical Education Association, the National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference, the American Association of Group Work- 
ers, the Rural Education Division of the NEA, The 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
the Educational Policies Commission, the American 
Council on Education, the Federal Security Agency, 
and its member groups (the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, the U. S. Office of Education and the now non- 
existent Physical Fitness Committee), the Children’s 
Bureau, and several other federal agencies. 

The Association participated in establishing the Fed- 
eral Interagency Coordinating Committee, in planning 
the re-organization of the U. S. Office of Education, in 
preparing such publications as the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, the 
NEA Handbook, the NEA Report to the Public, the 
Committee of Nine Report, “The Nation and its Chil 
dren,” the Federal Interagency Report, “The Needs 0! 
Children and Youth in Health Education, Physical Edv- 
cation, and Recreation,” the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, Health and Physical Fitness for 
all American Children and Youth, the reports of the 
Rural Education Division of the NEA on “Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for Schools in Rural 
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Communities,” the platform on recreation entitled “Rec- 
reation—An Essential Community Service” prepared in 
cooperation with the Society of Recreation Workers of 
America and the American Association of Group 
Workers. 

This is only a partial list of the cooperative under- 
takings. The details regarding these and other coopera- 
tive projects have been or will be published from time 
to time. 

Local, State, and District Associations — Members of 
the Association should get away from the notion that 
local, state, district, and national are separate and dis- 
tinct organizations within the Association. We also 
should rid ourselves of the idea that service on one level 
is more important than service on another level. All are 
important. To make our profession effective we must 
work from the top down and from the “grass roots” 
up. At sixty-one years of age the Association should 
have passed the adolescent stage of provincialism and 
regional differences. United we succeed; divided we 
fail. 

Divisions —A definite policy was announced two 
years ago to make the three divisions year-round func- 
tioning parts of the Association. Furthermore, division 
vice presidents were assigned specific responsibilities 
in promoting the professional programs within their re- 
spective divisions. For the first time the vice presidents 
were included on the National Convention Program 
Committee. Under their leadership committees worked 
throughout the two years on special projects and in 
preparation for the convention division working con- 
ferences. In addition, the division vice presidents were 
chairmen or members of several important Association 
committees. Standing advisory committees have been 
established for health education and for recreation. 
During the past two years and during the convention 
program special efforts were made to give equal oppor- 
tunities and comparable recognition to health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation. If the enthusi- 
asm and response are indicative of sound policy, there 
should be little question that this practice should be 
continued. 

Sections—The section make-up of the Association 
is still unsatisfactory and needs further study and re- 
vision. Some are especially active; others hardly jus- 
tity their existence. It seems to be the concensus that the 
number of sections in the Recreation Division should 
he reduced. A committee of immediate past and pres- 
ent vice presidents has been studying the problem as 
a follow-up to studies and reports of several previous 
committees. Unfortunately no satisfactory solution 
seems to have been found and the present section ar- 
rangement remains one of the weaknesses of the Asso- 
ciation, 

Committees—Some of the most important work of 
the Association is carried on by the thirty or more 
standing and presidents’s committees. Space does not 
permit review of all projects. This work will become 
lar more productive if and when the Association builds 
up the reserves so necessary to finance worth-while pro- 
lessional projects and thus encourage all committees to 
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Left to right: Dr. William L. Hughes 
Helen Manley (president), and Dr. George Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who was the principal speaker at the Second 
General Assembly. Wednesday evening, April 10, in St. Louis. 


(now past president), Miss 


become functioning groups throughout the year. This 
likewise applies to the work of sections. 

The increase in the number of committees has been 
questioned by some who believe our committee organ- 
ization should be streamlined and organized around 
large areas with subcommittees dealing with smaller 
problems. This argument has much merit. On the 
other hand, the pressure on the President to appoint 
committees is strong and persistent and, at times, de- 
manding. It doubtless is too much to expect over 
worked members to expend the time, energy, and 
money necessary to carry professional projects to suc- 
cessful conclusion. We have been attempting, rather 
unsuccessfully for the most part, to carry on profes- 
sional work through committees without providing them 
with the funds necessary to accomplish their objectives. 
Only when, and if, the Association builds up some 
financial reserve can it promote its professional program 
as it should. Streamlining committees might well re- 
sult in better coordination of professional effort, but 
streamlining will not solve the problem unless all proj- 
ects are properly financed. Some progress can be made 
in centralizing responsibilities in certain areas by estab- 
lishing committees of divisions and sections. In spite 
of the financial handicaps involved a large percentage 
of the committees made outstanding contributions. 

Published Reports—A number of important Asso 
ciation projects have been or will be published. Men- 
tion has been made of the statement “The Relationship 
of the AAHPER to Compulsory Military Training,” 
Journal, April, 1945; participation in the NEA Hand- 
book, June, 1945: participation in the NEA Report te 
the Public ; the “Summer Report to the Board of Direc- 
tors,’ Journal, October, 1945; participation in the re- 
port “The Nation and Its Children”; “The Proposed 
School and College Health and Physical Education Act,” 
Journal, December, 1945; two brochures for American 
Education Week, 1944 and 1945, “The Needs of Chil 
dren and Youth in Health Education, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation” and “A Bill of Rights for Chil 
dren and Youth in Health Education, Physical Educa 

(Continued on Page 438) 
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Il. Report of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


EW associations have such diversity of interest 

groups as the AAHPER. An integrated active pro- 
gram of local, state, district, and national forces is one 
of our greatest needs. This does not imply uniformity. 
Rather it implies unity within great diversity. There 
is real evidence that the Association is becoming slowly 
but surely an organization of working members. Nearly 
350 members served on 33 official committees. Some 
of the 30 sections had year-round programs or projects 
implemented through organized committees and func- 
tioning officers. All three divisions were involved in 
solving problems relating to their respective interests. 
Many state associations have been revived and revital- 
ized. Others have intensified their active programs 
carried on throughout the war period. Four of the six 
district associations scheduled conventions despite the 
many problems in the early postwar months. One of 
the others was quite active as host district to the na- 
tional convention, judged by many as one of the out- 
standing meetings in the history of the Association. 
Already four districts have chosen sites for their con- 
ventions next year. Affiliated and related organizations 
are more responsive to the postwar challenge. In fact, 
there is an evident enthusiasm that will continue to im- 
prove the unity of local, state, and national forces. 

The affiliation of the Association as a department of 
the National Education Association in 1937 was the 
major progressive step taken by the Association. The 
affiliation places the Association in a strategic position 
for cooperation with other professional groups, adds to 
our prestige, morale, and financial support, and enhances 
the support the Association can give to the organized 
efforts for general education. 

As indicated in the President’s report the kind of 
planning, the quality of working relationships, and the 
response of other groups, organizations, and agencies 
on the cooperative sponsorship of new projects is in- 
dicative of the fact that the Association can attract and 
hold the professionally competent. It is also indicative 
of the interest and responsibility which other groups 
feel for giving impetus to an expanded program. Shar- 
ing of purposes, policies, and methods gives us more 
solidarity as an organization and greatly increased 
strength. Through these cooperative projects the pro- 
fession is presenting a more and more united front to 
the people of America, under a common banner. 


Organizational Pattern.—Practically all committees, 
sections, and divisions now have official operating codes 
presenting their functions, organization, and methods 
for conduct of business. In the past year codes for ten 
sections, three committees and the three divisions have 
been formulated or revised. Notebooks for official 
records have been sent to the Board of Directors, dis- 
trict and state association presidents, section chairmen 
and secretaries, and committee chairmen. The intent 
of these notebooks is to facilitate orientation of newly 
elected or appointed officers and chairmen and to make 
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easily available the materials used in previous years 

The Association has been commended frequently 
on its general organizational pattern which is unique 
in the provisions made for democratic representation 
and for both specialization and coordination of interests. 


Despite the almost continuous efforts over the many 
years to perfect the organizational machinery, there are 
many loose ends as voiced by the membership which 
need adjustment. To what extent there are basic weak- 
nesses is questioned by many but the functions of the 
divisions and equitable representation of the sections 
need clarification. Some individuals believe that more 
life and vigor by all relatively inactive sections will solve 
the major problem. 

The Annual Convention.—As a vehicle for exchange 
of personal opinion on pressing problems, for its unify- 
ing influence, and for its help in charting professional 
policies and a course of action the annual convention js 
invaluable. It is estimated that at least six weeks’ 
work on the part of most of the headquarters staff 
is required to follow through on all of the innumerable 
details associated with an annual convention. These 
efforts are almost insignificant in comparison with the 
total work hours done by hundreds of others involved, 
The response of the host workers, so essential in the 
conduct of a successful convention, was excellent. 

The meeting at St. Louis was significant as the first 
peacetime convention for the enthusiasm displayed. The 
official registration was 2108. It was a financial suc- 
cess. Fifteen hundred copies of the Convention Pro- 
ceedings will undoubtedly be sold. 

Publications —The publications program except for 
the Journal and Research Quarterly is limited in view 
of the many possibilities. Some of the departments of 
the NEA function well financially on a low member- 
ship but an extensive publications program. It is recom- 
mended that this possibility of rendering better service 
and securing added revenue be expanded. These pub- 
lications should concern not only major professional 
problems but also pronouncements on the solution of 
selected issues from time to time. More specialized 
publications, practical and second to none in quality, 
will help give assistance and can be financially self- 
supporting. 

Favorable comments continue to be made in regar( 
to the quality of the Journal. The size of the Research 
Ouarterly will be increased when the factors involved as 
presented in the repcrt of the Editor are improved. 
Many efforts are being made to make both publications 
better. Suggestions are solicited. Practical contribu: 
tions are desired. 

The Association and its sections have nineteen spe 
cial publications for sale from the headquarters office 
and the following additional publications, all officially 


approved by the Board of Directors, are now ready for 


the printer: 
Health and Physical Education in the Atomic Age: 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Adequate Standards for a Public School Health and 
Physical Education Program; Health Education as 
a Profession; Physical Education—A Profession for 
Women; Physical Education—A Profession for Men; 
Recreation as a Profession ; Counseling Form for Physi- 
cal Education Instructors ; Physical Education Counsel- 
ing Form for Prospective Major Students; Use of the 
Radio in Public Relations ; Together Let’, Build Good 
Public Relations; Recreation—An Essential Com- 
munity Service (in pamphlet form). It is hoped that 
4 special publications folder and order blank may be 
prepared and disseminated next fall. 

Headquarters Staff and Facilities—The efficiency 
of the national office in rendering services depends large- 
ly upon the number, qualifications, and morale of the 
staff and upon the physical environment or working 
conditions. A well equipped office, capable clerical 
help, adequate records, definite employment policies, 
proper induction of new employees, and pleasant work- 
ing conditions are essential in handling the necessary 
records, the volume of correspondence, the details of 
planning, and the preparation and distribution of re- 
ports and publications. Special efforts have been made 
to see that the services are equal to the demands for 
accuracy and efficiency. 

During the past two years there has been a substan- 
tial turnover among the staff due largely to low secre- 
tarial salaries. The secretarial staff has been increased. 
however, from two to seven. The duties of all have 
been outlined. All positions have been classified and 
definite salary schedules set up. Personnel policies 
comparable to those of the NEA regarding vacations. 
sick leave, promotions, working hours, and other fac- 
tors are being followed. A hospitalization plan has been 
arranged through the National Education Association. 
An office manager has been appointed to supervise the 
details of operation for all office activities. 

The record system and filing plans have been reor- 
ganized. The office facilities have been rearranged to 
eliminate unnecessary movement and to facilitate hand- 
ling of materials. The NEA has installed new lights 
and provided new and additional typewriters, filing cab- 
inets, desks, and chairs. Space limitations are now the 
greatest handicap. 

The NEA has also recently subsidized the $500 cost 
for setting up the modern visible index equipment to be 
used for a master reference file for better handling of 
memberships. The installation of a new financial rec- 
ord card is being considered. The equipment is all on 
hand and the processing of addressing and arranging of 
the cards has begun. 

Space for the headquarters office, light, heat, tele- 
phone service, janitorial service, office furniture, mem- 
bership facilities, and repair costs are supplied gratis by 
the National Education Association. The total costs of 
all these forms of office subsidies by the NEA greatly 
decrease the Association’s overhead expenditures in 
maintaining an office in Washington. For this help the 
Association is appreciative. 

Field Service-—The officers and the members of the 
headquarters staff have participated in many conven- 
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tions, individual and group conferences, local, state, and 
district association meetings, workshops, and committee 
assignments. By necessity field services have been ren- 
dered on a selective basis to areas where the largest 
numbers could be reached or where the services were 
judged to be needed. From May 1, 1944, to June 1, 
1946, the Executive Secretary traveled about 40,000 
miles in nineteen states. Seventy-three days were 
spent away from Washington during the first half of 
the two-year period, and 71 days, the second half. 
About 180 meetings including those in Washington were 
attended. The four honorariums accepted and all trav- 
el reimbursements were reverted to the general fund. 

The Association is badly in need of at least two addi- 
tional full-time consultants for physical education and 
recreation. Each addition will mean a minimum outlay 
of $6,000 to $8,000 for salaries, traveling expenses, 
equipment and supplies, and secretarial assistance. The 
available time and present resources in both personnel 
and traveling expenses are inadequate to meet the needs 
for nation-wide field work. 

Miscellaneous Services.—Indicative of the types of 
requests received and the functions of the positions, the 
following are examples of miscellaneous office services 
of the Executive Secretary for the past two years: six- 
teen articles and editorials written; 329 typewritten 
pages of National Association News; personal corre- 
spondence amounting to 3,868 first-class letters not in- 
cluding carbon copies or form letters mailed; agency 
contacts on securing subsidies for printing and field 
workers ; interview of congressmen for support of fed- 
eral aid to education ; monthly reports to the Board of 
Directors and to the NEA staff ; copy prepared for sev- 
enteen requests for information on the Association for 
publication in proceedings, handbooks, magazines, and 
books ; fourteen reviews ; compilation of personnel ros- 
ters of various types; informational exchange for pros- 
pective employers and employees; review of manu- 
scripts submitted for suggestions; aid on thesis prob- 
lems ; assistance on planning convention programs and 
special meetings ; four radio addresses ; two recordings ; 
and general promotional work. 

Examples of the requests for additional services and 
help which members have made to the Association are: 
(1)further increase in field services; (2) expansion of 
professional counseling in organizational efforts; (3) 
addition of a director of research; (4) more emphasis 
on public relations; (5) greater assistance to divisions 
and sections, state, and district associations; (6) addi- 
tional funds for committees; (7) special publications ; 
(8)employment placement bureau; (9) professional 
and legal counseling; (10) accident and health insur- 
ance service: (11) professional loan library service ; 
(12) films; (13) public relation aids; (14) promotion 
of study groups; (15) research on such problems as 
tenure, per capita costs of instruction, certification 
standards, facilities, sick leave, and in-service educa- 
ton; (16) legal contracts; (17) credit unions; (18) re- 
tirement ; (19) salaries and salary schedules; (20) of- 
ficial policy statements on controversial issues; (21) 
publication of pocket editions on special interests ; and 
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(22) publication of an annual yearboc Kk. 


Some Present Activities—Several immediate prob 


lems and activities not specified in the President's Re 


port on which the Association is now working or in 


vestigating are: preparation of testimony for congres 


sional hearings before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on S 2070—Federal Recreation Services 


and S 1606—National Health Program; development 


of an even stronger basis for federal legislation ; plat 


torms tor 


health education and physical education ; 
formulation of a possible program of cooperation with 
| 


he American Cancer Society and other voluntary health 


tT 
t 


agencies ; advisory services for the American Associa 


tion of Teachers Colleges on a proposed experimental 
program of health education in selected teachers’ col 
] 


with the 


eges; cooperation American Academy of 
Pediatrics in the National Study of Child Health Ser\ 
ices; preparation of one- five- and ten-year plans of 
action to be submitted for discussion and possible rat 
fication by all associations; preparation of plans for is 


suing three 


or four newsletters for strengthening the 
relationships between athletics and physical education ; 


continued improvement of the Journal and Research 


Ouarterly; expansion of the work in foreign and in 


ternational relations; preliminary plans for the Seattle 


Convention next April 21-26 with the Program Com 
mittee there October 20-21 ; official participation in the 
Second Panamerican Congress of Physical Education 
in Mexico City October 1-15; cooperation with thi 
NIA to implement its new and officially adopted plat 
torm and its legislative policy, both of which give fa 
vorable 
] 


adequate 


convictions for nation-wide efforts and mor 
funds for better health, 
ind recreation; planning for effective participation in 
the National \thletics, 


Kecreation, Physical and Health Education; coopera 


physical education, 


Conference on Facilities for 


tion with the American Medical Association in its new 
proyect on 


\ 


health and physical fitness ; working with the 


Veterans Administration on liberalizing its rulings on 
protective equipment and supplies for veterans taking 
professional education ; cooperation with the newly es 
iblished NEA Commission on Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards ; strengthening the Association's 


program for elementary schools; developing a sound 
statement of policy on junior high school athletics ; for 
mulating the implications of war programs of rehabili 
tation ; promotion of camping in education; help on es 
tablishing state directorships in the remaining one-fourth 
of the states not having them; investigation on special 
membership problems; help in replenishing libraries in 
var-devastated areas; and professional assistance for 
increased numbers of professional friends and visitors 
rom foreign lands. 


The Joint Committee on Health, Physical Education, 


ind Recreation for Schools in Small Rural Commun: 
ties will hold its third meeting in the fail. The Joint 
( ommittee on Safety Education will meet to develop 
two brochures at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, July 
22-27 The National Conference on Facilities will 


meet at the same place December 2-14. The NEA and 
\MA have appropriated $5,000 each for revision of 


their joint committee report, Health Education, and sev 
eral members of the Association including those on thx 
committee will be involved in the task. 

Special mention is made of the recognition and op 
portunity given the field to participate in implementing 
for the second consecutive year the daily topic on de 
veloping health and safety during American Education 
Week November 10-16. 
the Atomic Age.” 
the materials relating to health, physical education, and 


The theme is “Education for 
Plans are under way for developing 
recreation to be included in the 20,000 handbooks and 

kets to be distributed throughout the country by th: 
NEA. In addition the Association will have 25,000 
copies of one brochure made available through its own 
resources, and an article relating to American Educa 
tion Week will appear in the October issue of the 
Journal. 

Financial Status.—Our Association is a self-support 
ing enterprise. The members finance its activities and 
thus are entitled to know how funds are handled, allo 
cated, and spent for specific phases of the Association ’> 
program. The Association has a complicated system o! 
financial records due to factors beyond anyone's control 
Besides the general fund there are seven special funds 
\ssocia 
Miss 


\ssistant Secretary, supervises. the 


for groups having moneys in custody of the 
tion and also a fund for investment in securities. 
Mary Wibel, as 
financial 


accounts, credits all receipts and disburse 


ments, and compiles the itemized monthly statements 
which form the basis for the annual financial report 

\ll receipts are immediately deposited with the NEA 
Division of Accounts and all payments of accounts ar¢ 
made through NEA checks. The NEA has an annual 
audit to certify the annual total income and total ex 
penditures. A separate annual audit is made by a cet 
tified public accountant of. the detailed 
financial records. The Executive Secretary and the As 


\ssociation’s 


sistant Secretary are bonded. The President's Commit 


tee on Finances reviews and makes recommendations ot 
SECT e 


the annual budget submitted by the Executive 


tary for approval. It has access to all detailed records 


and upon review of the submitted budget makes its 


recommendations as a committee to the Board of D1 


rectors for final approval. 


rather critical 


The Association faced some financia 


problems during the war period. Money is an exceed 
ingly useful means in pursuing a vigorous policy! The 


need for being thoroughly conservative in spending ré 


flects itself in a program of action, This crisis is past 
due but the ever-present financial problem remains. In 
creased membership income has been the salvation. Th 

\ssociation is operating on a sound financial policy 
The income for the past fiscal year was $41,798.64 
72.1% ; adver 
( 


sale of publications 1.5% 


from the following sources : Membership 
tising 22.0% ; reprints 2.9% ; 
interest 0.6% ; and miscellaneous 0.9%. The cancelled 
convention resulted in a financial loss of $461.26 and 
refunds of over $2,000 for commercial exhibits since 
the plans were well under way when the government 
issued its edict. 


(Continued on Page 437) 
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Hf Association offers other services to its members 

besides its two official publications, the Journal and 
the Ouarterly, but these serve as the main vehicles for 
bringing Association matters of national scope and pre 
senting current, up-to-date materials to the membership 
for their professional benefit. There are a number of 
details in connection with the publication of the Journal 
and Quarterly which should not only be of interest to 
the members but which should answer questions r¢ 
ceived by the Editor from time to time. 


Advertising in the Journal.—According to Associa 
tion policy advertising is supposed to pay for the Jow 

nal, Not all advertising submitted to the Journal is ac 
cepted, however, and where there is a question con 
cerning the accuracy of copy or the soundness of a de 

vice claimed to improve some phase of health, physical 
education, or recreation, the matter is referred to the 
proper authorities. In cases in which there is a contro 
versy concerning a particular product among members 
of the Association as well as the general public, the ad 
vertisers involved have not been refused space in the 
Journal. The policy is to allow them to continue to ad 
vertise unless the Board of Directors takes official ac 
tion to the contrary. Our advertisers show faith in the 
Journal through their continued support and it is hoped 
that the members read the advertising columns as well 
as the text. The former can be of much practical value 
since they keep the reader informed of recent develop 
ments in and availability of athletic equipment and 
sports apparel, new books in the field, ete 


Journal Content.—Most of the material published in 
the Journal is unsolicited and none of it is paid for. 
Members are encouraged to submit articles on any topic 
which they think would be of interest to a particular 
area of instruction or to the membership as a whole. 
Material submitted for publication is usually in one oi 
three forms: full-length articles including illustrations 
(8-10 pages), very brief articles for the “How We do 
It’ section (any length), or editorials (2 or 3 pages in 
length). Editorials may be concerned with a contro 
versial issue more or less in the nature of a discussion 
or debate, or they may predict or prognosticate devel 
opments in the field. They should not include statistical 
data or too detailed presentation of facts. All material 
submitted should be typewritten and double spaced. 
\mple space should be allowed at the top of the first 
page for the title, author's name, and _ professional 
athliation. The original copy of an article should al 
ways be submitted since it is much easier for the Editor 
and the printer to handle. When an author is desirous 
of having material published, it is customary to submit 
it to only one publication at a time and to wait to hear of 
its acceptance or rejection before submitting it to an 
other magazine. For information as to the pr paration 
of manuscripts for publication in greater detail, pros 
pective contributors may write the Editor. This in 
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Ill. Report of the Editor 





and Assistant Secretary 


the Executive Secretary. The Editor prepares the read 
ing section and that entitled “Did You Know That 
\s indicated in the former books and pamphlets listed 
therein are not for sale in the Association office unless 
this fact is specifically shown, Article references ar¢ 
aken from magazines which the Association receives 
‘xchange for our publications and from those in the 
NEA library 

The matter of deadlines is an important onesin the 
publishing business, particularly so in our case since 
printers are in Columbus, Ohio, and mailing time must 
therefore be taken into consideration. The deadline f¢ 


any one month is the first of the month preceding pu 


lication. In other words, the September /Journa 
made up in August and any material scheduled for pul 


lication in that issue must be in the Editor’s hands b 
\ugust I. 

It has not been possible to enlarge the Journal, « 
cept for certain issues such as the convention issuc 


due to the paper situation which is still very acute and 


also to the fact that such an increase would naturall\ 
\nother fact t be 


considered in connection with cost is that an increas 


involve a greater cost per issue. 


in membership necessitates printing a larger numbet 
copies per issue. At present we print 15,000 copies ¢ 
each issue, enough to cover our subscription list, sale 
single copies, replacements, etc., and the present cos 
of publishing the Journal prohibits expansion 
formation originally appeared in the October, 1944 
sue of the Journal and was reprinted for the benefit 


1 


the members 


In choosing material for each issue of the Journ 
effort is made to select articles in different areas of cor 
centration as well as on different school levels—el 
mentary, secondary, college and university, and ad 


dance, men’s athletics, women’s athletics, administ1 
tion, recreation, equipment, health instruction, et 

general idea of the variety of material to be found i 
the Journal can be comprehended bv lool ing throu 


1 1?) 1 


+] : ] ; 
Ne mden TOr anv one ve 
nal and Ouarterly are published in the Decembet 


of each periodical. 


The N ev s Section Phe t tal amount otf ne . 
tional, district, and section) ay pearing in each issu 
the Journel varies considerably from month to m 


During the past two vears an effort has been made 
keep local news items down to a minimum and to « 
centrate on items which will be of interest to a greate 
number of members. Since state, district, and s 
editors take the time to collect and assemble news 1t¢ 
each month, all news submitted for a particular 

is published in that issue except in rare instances whe 
space limitations may require the deletion of 
lines. 


\ll of the Journal content mentioned above is 


tributed except the national news which is compiled by 















Lhe Quarterly—From time to time inquiries have 
been received from subscribers asking about the small 
amount of material in the Research Quarterly. There 
ire two reasons for this. First, the amount of material 
submitted for publication in the Quarterly has greatly 
decreased during the last 4 or 5 years. Second, all ar- 
ticles must be approved by the Board of Associate Edi- 
tors, and of those approved many must undergo re- 
vision. Consequently, there are very few articles 
ready for publication for any one issue. These factors 
will explain the present size of the Quarterly. 

At the meeting of the Board of Associate Editors in 
St. Louis in April it was suggested that abstracts of 
theses “be kept separate from regular research articles 
prepared originally in article form. In other words 
each is to have its own section. This fact is mentioned 
in order to point out to prospective contributors that 
abstracts, though not erticized in the same manner as 
regular articles (since the material has already been 
approved once in the form of a thesis), are still re 
viewed by the Board of Associate Editors. Since mem 
bers of the Board of Associate Editors do not have 
time to read it, this means that authors should not sub- 
mit a thesis for publication in its original form. Conse 
quently, authors are requested to prepare abstracts first 
ind then submit these for publication. It is understood 
that authors may not wish to take the time to do this, 
however, since there is a possibility that the material 
that is, the abstract) would not be accepted for pub 
lication without revision, but circumstances of review 
ing material for the Quarterly make this policy neces 
sary. As in the case of the Journal all material submit 
ted for publication should be double spaced and the 
iginal typewritten copy should be submitted. Furthe: 
details concerning the preparation of papers for pub- 
lication in the Quarterly will be found at the back of 
‘ach issue of that magazine. 

No supplements to the Quarterly have been published 
since 1941 for several reasons. One is the lack of 
material for the regular issue; another is the paper sit 
uation. A third reason is the fact that supplements are 
usually paid for by outside funds since the budget for 
the Quarterly makes no provision for them. 

Reprints —On several occasions members have pro 
tested at the cost of reprints in both the Journal and 
Ouarterly. Making up reprints requires the movement 
f type and the cost of the labor involved is very high 
in addition to this fact our reprint prices have been 

ised in several instances due to employee demands 
upon the printer. The most recent increase, however, 
vas not passed on to the authors since reprint prices 
were already very high at the time it went into effect 
The result is that at the present time the Association 
often pays the printer more for reprints than it charges 
he author 

Chere are two alternatives neither of which has proved 
feasible on a large scale. One is to planograph all ar 
ticles on which authors request reprints. This is a less 
expensive method than reprinting it but it involves pho 
tographing the printed pages and therefore requires 
nuch time and labor in properly setting up the pages 


to be thus reproduced. The other method is to have 
large numbers of reprints made of all articles and then 
charge the author a very small sum for quantity lots. 
The initial cost to the Association, however, would still 
be the same as at present and the Association would 
therefore have to absorb the difference between this cost 
and the amount received from the author. Our reprint 
‘ag budget is not now large enough to do this, in addi 
tion to which there is no demand for some articles out 
side of publication in the Journal, a fact which makes 
the reprinting of all articles in large quantities a ques 
tionable procedure. 

Lists of reprints from past issues of the Journal and 
Quarterly are available in the Washington office. These 
lists were published in the October, 1944, issue of the 
Journal in their entirety but many reprints have becom« 
unavailable since then and it is planned to publish the 
lists again in the near future. In addition the list of 
available Quarterly reprints is published in each issue 
of that magazine at the back. 

Mailing. 
a month to prepare one issue of the Journal. An issuc 
is mailed to the members the first week of the month 
of publication (i.e., the September issue is mailed the 
first week in September). The Journal and Quarterl: 
are both mailed under a second-class permit which 
means that they are not handled as expeditiously as 
first-class mail. Members therefore should not expect 
to receive their copies until about the middle of the 
month, keeping in mind the fact that the mailing timx 
becomes greater as the distance from the point of mail 
ing increases. According to postal regulation copies 
for the Washington, D. C., subscribers must be returned 
to Washington and mailed from there which always 
delay Ss receipt to some extent. 


\s indicated earlier in this report it takes 


It is extremely important that members notify the 
Washington office as soon as possible of a change of ad 
dress in order to avoid delays in receiving their maga 
zines. The fine print at the bottom of the table of con 
tents in the Journal indicates that 5 weeks should be al 
lowed for attending to this matter. This may appear 
to be an unusually long time but experience has proven 
that best results can be achieved if this procedure i: 
followed. 

When a subscriber leaves a forwarding address at 
his local postoffice, but does not notify the Washington 
office of the Association, his magazine will of cours 
show the original address when it arrives at the post 
office. The postmaster will not forward second-class 
mail ; instead he sends the subscriber a request for for 
warding postage and sends us a notice to change the ad 
dress in our files. This is one method of obtaining correct 
addresses but it is less dependable than if the member 
sends in the change of address himself because posta! 
notices are often all but illegible. If the subscriber ig- 
nores the request for forwarding postage the magazine 
is destroyed after two weeks’ time except in the event 
of remote post offices (post offices outside continental 
United States) in which case the length of time du 
ing which the magazine is held is at the discretion o| 
the post office concerned. 
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If a subscriber fails to notify the Washington office 
or his local post office of a change of address, the post 
office will keep the magazines for a period of time and 
send the Washington office a notice indicating that no 
forwarding address is known, in which case the mem- 
bership secretary sends out a first-class letter in an at 
tempt to secure the forwarding address. If this at- 
tempt fails the plate is simply pulled out of file and set 
aside and no magazines are mailed to the member there- 
after. 
three issues of the magazine without notice of a for- 
warding address, the first two are destroyed and the 
third is returned to the membership secretary with re- 
turn postage charged to the Association. ‘ 


If, in the meantime, the local post office receives 


These facts concerning the handling of secorta-class 
mail may appear too detailed but they will serve to ‘tx- 
plain to the subscriber just what happens to his mag 
It is he yped 
that this information will prove of value to those who 
have been unable to understand the delays experienced 
in receiving their magazines. 

Quantity of Material Available. 
to the membership to know that last year there was a 


azine when a change of address is involved. 


lt may be of interest 


total of 628 pages (larger than book size) in the Jour- 
nal, and a total of 144,400 copies were printed. Similarly 
for the Ouarterly 332 pages (book size) were pub- 
When the cost 
f the Journal and Quarterly subscriptions ($2.50 fot 
the Journal and $3.00 for the Quarterly, or $5.00 for 


lished and 13,200 copies were printed. 


the two combined) is compared with that for regular 
books containing the same number of pages, it will be 
seen that it is much less. As far as quantity is concerned, 
therefore, the Journal and Quarterly may be considered 
as a “bargain.” The quality depends in great measure 
on the reader since the magazines reflect his interest 
and/or materials he may contribute. 

If the Editor may be allowed to insert a persona! 
note, | would like to point out again to the reader that 
the Journal and Quarterly are your magazines. Ther* 
is no section of either publication that should not be of 
help in some area of instruction in health, physical 
education, and recreation. If you do not feel, hoswever, 
that the magaznes are of benefit to you in your work, 
address your suggestions to the Editor and very careful 
consideration will be given them. 

The above discussion is concerned wholly with the 
Journal and Quarterly which are of course the main 
responsibility of the Editor. From time to time, how 
ever, she has assisted in the publication of other material 
in the Washington office, for example, the Membership 
Directory. These duties are similar to those performed 
in connection with the magazines, namely, proofreading, 
preparation of layouts, editing, etc. 

In addition to editorial work described above, the 
Editor has other duties in the Washington office. As 
Assistant Secretary she assumes the responsibility of 
supervising the headquarters office in the absence oi 
the Executive Secretary. She also handles the book 
keeping not only for the Association, rendering financial 
reports twice yearly, but also for the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. «» 
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IV. Report of the Consultant 
in Health Education 


Last summer the Health Education Consultant pat 
ticipated in two workshops set up to assist teachers in 
finding and solving their local school health problems 
These were held in Towson State College, Maryland 
and Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Field trips were taken to Ohio, Nebraska, New Mexico 
New York, and Minnesota for talks and conferences 

Office work consisted of information and bibliograp! 
ical services, helping visitors with health problems 
building and maintaining the office library, and promot 
ing working relationships with other departments i 
the NEA. Seven books and pamphlets were reviewed in 
manuscript form and publications were procured and 
reviewed for the Journal of Health and Physical kad 
cation, 

Loan packets were sent to persons who wrote 1n re¢ 
questing up-to-date materials on specific subjects. A 
state directors of health and physical education wert 
kept informed by letter of steps taken to improve healt! 


education by national agencies. Pamphlets, units oi 
work, and other materials were mailed to state directors 
health teachers in colleges, and leaders in Canada 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, England, Greec: 
the Philippine Islands, and several of the South Amert 
can countries. Several of the departments of the NEA 
the U. S. Office of Education, and voluntary organiza 
tions cooperated by giving copies of their publications 

As a member of the School Health Cor 
Health Education Consultant participated in the Na 


tional Conference called by the 


nmittee th 


Division of Physical 
Fitness of the Federal Security Agency to promote th 
health and physical fitness of the girls and women of 
the United States. 

She was also called upon to assist the ( 
Professional Education in the preparation of Title VI] 
Healih Education as a Profession, and is serving as 
member of the Educational Materials group of 
Washington Liaison Office of the American Social 
Hygiene Association 

Service has been Piven as secretary of the Nati na 
Conference for Cooperation in Health Education and 
as a member of the Council of the Public Health Educa 
tion Section of the American Public Health Association 

It is suggested that state directors of health an 
physical education and interested agencies prepare 
series of leaflets entitled “How We Do It” or “It Car 
Be Done” on each topic listed as needs in the brochur 
The Needs of Children and Youth in Health Educatioi 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Such leaflets could 
point up discovery of problems, the best ways of solvin 
these problems with available resources, examples o! 
activities now being carried on, and evaluation of pr 
gress made. Formulas could be evolved which would, 1 
applied, make our health programs more effective and 
interesting than they are at present «>» 















By 


EDNA YOUNG BOND 


New Jersey Tuberculosis League 


Newark, 


Cooperation among state agencies 


UR role (in school health education) has 
changed from that of pioneer to partner,” 
Dr. Kendall Emerson, Managing 
National 
National 


gave assistance to the newly organized American Asso 


Ah A 
remarked 

the 

the 


Director of Tuberculosis Association. 


vhen in 1939 Tuberculosis .\ssociation 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
t. Department of the National Education Association, 
by providing a grant that would make possible the full 
time services of a consultant in health education. Thi: 
action was designed to strengthen and further the caus 
1f health education in the schools of the nation. 

National 
neered in health education by introducing to the schools 
This 


In 1917 the Tuberculosis Association pio 


he Modern Health Crusade initial 


develop in children wholesome attitudes toward health 


t 


attempt to 
practices was the “entering wedge.’ Never before had 


such education been a part of classroom instruction 
Since those early days tuberculosis associations have 
advanced step by step with the philosophy of leaders in 
the field of education. Today health education is recog 
nized as intrinsic to the total curriculum 

‘or nearly 30 vears tuberculosis associations through 
out the country have played an active part in the devel 
pment of school health education. They have mad 


heir facilities available to schools, have distributed pub 


lications, provided speakers, and have offered leadership 


in the planning of special programs. In New Jersey tl 

athhated count, 
the Na 
uberculosis Association, and have adapted sug 


New Jen se\ 's schools 


State Tuberculosis League and its 21 


eanizations have followed the counsel of 


Ce ¢] ] ; 
{ l ne needs of 


New Jersey is one of the smallest states in the nation 
irea. It is a comfortable, compact state in which to 
Ther ae nee Lt. = 
1 ere s hardly a spot trom which one ma 
return home at meht after a day's trip. While worl 
o advantages far outweigh disadvantages, as one sta 
embet tT a state organization expressed it, “lever 
vy knows us! We don't have an opportunity to ‘stage 
selves Tha true. Levervbody knows us and 
vervbody, and out of this common knowledg 
; : ; , 
nd mutual understanding have grown confidence 
ils and organizations, respect tor abilities ane 
esults obtained, and desire to think and plan an 


ards 


lth 
iI 


and committees ot 
ind welfare agen 


~ 


interests oft bo 


: 7% 
omeial hea 


tal and nor 






Pioneer to Partner 


New Jersey 


in the control of tuberculosis 





in New Jersey frequently “dovetail,” in that membet 
ships are composed of individuals serving on several 


“fronts.” This recognition and appreciation of publi 


LCN LIE 


health problems as a joint responsibility have indicated 
to the citizenry a unity of effort. Moreover it has made f 
possible fuller utilization of the resources of the heait 
agencies 

The policy followed over a period of many vears by 
the New Jersey Tuberculosis League of having. stati 
members discuss school projects with the New Jersey 
State Department of Education personnel has engen 
dered confidence in the League's work. Rapport be 
tween both agencies has been established in this way 
Belief in and adherence to the same philosophy of edu 
cation has manitested itself as workers tind with satis 


faction that they “speak the same language.” Previous 
to sending new materials to county tuberculosis associa 
tions for distribution to schools, the health educatior 
director of the State League submits publications to the 
State Department of Education for critical appraisal 
(Opinions, suggestions as to use, and words of comme 
dation are sought so that they can be passed on to the 
Phe 


endorsements to 


county tuberculosis secre 


] 


county associations 
the 


tarie 


in turn relay ocal school adminis 


trators, and seek their opinion of the materials 1 


question 
When in 193g New Jersey enacted legislation making 


mandatory the annual examination of all high school 
pupils to determine the absence of acti 
or communicable tuberculosis, the responsibility tor the 


+] 
il 


presence 1 


program of tuberculosis control in schools became that 


of individual boards of education. For approximate! 


tubercul ISIS 





ten vears prior to the passage of the law 


associations in New Jersev conducted tuberculin testing 


schools until their value had 


} tes 


1 


ay programs in tlic 


and steps make this pre 


health 


taken to 
the 


responsible for the 


een proved were 


cedure school SETVIC 
Many f ti 


program during the demonstration period. Of prima 


a required phase of 


lactors were 


success 


1 t. ] 
eqducationa 


home, 


unportance was the continuous 


progran 


] 1 . 1 " 1 
which effected a change ol attitude in SCHOO 


and community groups, and modified to a great degre 
the phobia and stigma long associated with tuberculosis 


Through the media of lectures, films, pamphlets, posters, 


radio and press the public was informed in regard t 


A [ ica } 
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The Gulick Award, 1946 





HE Luther Halsey Gulick Award dates to a meet- 
ing of our professional society in 1904 when Dr. 

Gulick proposed giving some citations to outstanding 
contributors in the field. A few years later Dr. George 
Fisher, as president of the society, raised some money, 
largely through Frederick BF}. Pratt, New York City 
philanthropist, for the establishment of “A Gulick Me- 
dallion Citation for Distinguished Service in Physical 
Education.”* Ten previous citations have been made 
as follows: 

1923—Luther Halsey Gulick (Presented to Mrs. 

Gulick ) 

1924— Jessie H. Bancroft 

1925—Thomas D. Wood 

1926—Thomas A. Storey 

1928—Clark W. Hetherington 

1929-—George ]. Fisher 

1939—Jessie Feiring Williams 

1940—-Jay Bryan Nash 

1944—Charles H. McCloy 

1945— William Gilbert Anderson 

At a meeting of the American Association for Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation, held in St. Louis 

in 1946, the following presentation was made to Ethel 

Perrin of Brewster, New York. 

Ethel Perrin 
A Pioneer In Professional Training 

Entered Boston Normal School of Gymnastics under Amy 
Morris Homans in its second year of organization and re- 
mained there after graduating for fourteen years as a teacher 
where she handed the torch to many of the outstanding 
leaders of America. 

Teacher and city supervisor—organizer and inspirer of one 
of the outstanding city systems of physical education in 
America, Detroit, Michigan. 

Administrator—Associate Director of Health Education in the 
American Child Health Association; member of the Execu 
tive Committee of the Woman's Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Association; member of the controlling 
board of the American Posture League; at the present time 
a member of the corporation of the Bouve-Boston School of 
Physical Education. 


‘armer—real cow and chicken farmer for a period of ten years. 
‘thel Perrin grew in stature with the times in which she 
lived, inspired youth, led her professional colleagues in a 


sane and scientific program for girls—learned to live. Her 

health never failed and her spirit never wavered. 

Miss Perrin’s contribution parallels the strategic 
years of advancement in the field of physical education, 
health, and recreation. Her first contact with physical 
education was in 1888 when a graduate of the Sargent 
School came to a private school in West Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, where Miss Perrin was a student. The 
aim of the program, given in the attic, was to make the 
bodies of the pupils absolutely symmetrical. After care- 
ful measurements it was discovered that Miss Perrin’'s 
left wrist was smaller than her right. To correct this 
she stood in front of a wooden roller fastened to the 


* For a more complete history of the Award, refer to the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 16,: 6 (June, 1945) 
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Miss Perrin 


wall with pulley weights attached; with her left hand 
she rolled this arrangement until her arm ached suffici 
ently, and then she was allowed to use the flying trapeze 
This was so much fun that upon graduation in 1890, 
she entered the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
then in its second year. 

From 18 90 to 1892 Miss Perrin was under the strict 
guidance of Miss Homans. Under this inspiring leadet 
ship she went forth “an apostle to redeem the world.” 

From 18092 to 1906 Miss Perrin was assistant 1n 
structor in the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
where she taught dancing, games, and anthropometry 
Following this she was acting director of physical edu 


1 


cation at Smith College for a year and served in the 


same capacity at the University of Michigan the fol 
lowing year. 

In 1908 a high school principal in Detroit sent a call to 
Miss Homans for an instructor. Miss Perrin applied 
and got the appointment. The following year she \ 
made Supervisor of Physical “Culture” in the Detroit 
Public Schools The chief result of her vear of teach 
ing in the high school was a change from hysterical 


( Was 


] 

demonstrations for one basketball team, coached by 
outsiders, to participation in a student-wide activity 
program including swimming 

For jourteen years Miss Perrin made an outstanding 
contribution to physical education in our public schools 
Her staff in Detroit grew steadily from three men and 
two women teachers in 1909 to three hundred and fifty 
men and women teachers and fifteen assistant supe 
visors when she left in 1923. 

Miss Perrin left this position to become associat 

Continued on Page 448 













E have ‘looked forward for 
W months and years to this day 
postwar, peace. In the AAHPER, too, 
we, have anticipated starting a new year 
in normalcy, with established proced 
ure and definite plans. 
our members were meeting reality in the foxholes, at 
sea, and in the air, and others were carrying the heavy 
load of civilian life with a constant dread of unfavor 


Tomorrow 


In those years when some of 


able news of their loved ones, our sense of values per- 
haps changed. We acquired an overview of ourselves 
and our profession. 

| am assuming the leadership of this organization 
with great respect for the work of the officers who 
have preceded me, and sincere appreciation of the real 
executive ability of our excutive secretary and his staff. 
The job is a big one, and can only be done with the help 
and cooperation of each one of you. In a recent address 
Willis Sutton said that a short time »reviously he had 
reread the books of Matthew and Luke trying to forget 
all Sunday-school lessons and fore-conceived philosophy. 
His reaction was that Christ never knew an unimportant 
person. Our Association is at the crossroads of many, 
arterial highways. Which shall we take and how fast 
do we proceed? Each one of you is important; the 
decision is yours. 

Setting down a plan of procedure for three, five, or 
ten years and working toward that might bring some 
visible progress, but such a plan conceived by one 
group of administrative officers may not be approved 
by the next. Briefly I will state some of the big prob- 
lems which are confronting the Board of Directors; 
they will not be solved this year, but your help in the 
solution will expedite it. 

We have learned through bitter experience that isola- 
tionism by nations is impossible in the world today. The 
education of an individual is also an entity and all phases 
f the whole must blend. Our Assocation is a depart- 
ment of the NEA; how can we better fit into education, 
and not cause unnecessary jolts and friction in getting 
i just share of the total program? This would bring 
up such questions as integrating health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation into the curriculum planning, 
amicable use of shared facilities, personnel of faculties 
in our fields contributing to all faculty undertakings, 
athletic coaches being paid solely by Boards of Educa 
tion and having academic loads and salaries parallel to 
those of other faculty members. 

Interscholastic athletics raises its head for serious 
consideration by our Association. What are desirable 
standards for boys’ competition; should we propose a 
lower age limit, a desirable varsity schedule, and other 
ipproved practices’ Girls’ competition is a constant 
question. The National Section on Women’s Athletics 
has done a splendid job on standards, but there are 
‘onstant calls for even more specific rulings. 


The content of our program is always controversial. 






Ediulorials 


Should we have a basic, standard program; can we 
assume that a boy coming from the tenth grade of 
Nogym can fit into the health and physical education 
program of the eleventh grade of Makefit High School? 
This of course brings us to leadership, the backbone 
of our program. Do we need standardization of our 
teacher-training institutions; how can we get the high 
school boys and girls with greatest potentialities into 
these institutions ¢ 

The field of recreation is teeming with controversial 
issues. In the school, should the physical education 
department assume the leadership of recreation; is it 
dangerous to recreation to have the schools take the 
leadership? How will the plans for a twelve-month 
school affect the field of recreation? These are but a few 
questions on which the AAHPER might work out 
policies. 

Psychologists have told us for many years and in 
various ways of the importance of the social learnings 
of the child in his first ten years. Our own educational 
background of anatomy, physiology, and kinesiology 
affirms the importance of this age in correct physical 
development. What should we as an association advo 
cate in this area of learning? Is it important for chil 
dren of these ages to have teachers well trained in out 
basic science? Can we through research help the ad 
ministrators and teachers to know what children should 
accomplish at various growth levels to meet their needs ? 
There seems to be a definite trend toward adding the 
nursery school to free education. Should we give serious 
thought to this level of our program ? 

Membership is the proverbial poor relation, always 
with us, and seriously our life blood. How can we 
bring the thousands who do not belong to our Associa- 
tion to the realization that we can help them, and they, 
us; should we increase dues, should we encourage lif« 
memberships? In considering membership, we are 
drawn to the consideration of our Washington office 
Do we need more field consultants ? How can the Jow 
nal and Research Quarterly be of more help to ow 
members? Committees and councils studying educa 
tional reform and progress have grown up in colleges 
and universities, in the NEA, and in communities. The 
AAHPER has not been lethargic in its responsibilities ; 
committees have been appointed to help solve many of 
these problems; others will be appointed if you indi 
cate that we should proceed along those lines 

Tomorrow is a result of today and many yesterdays 
In this world of fear and doubt we can be sure of one 
thing, i.e., that tomorrow, our life, and our peace rests 
in the hands of youth. We as teachers of health, 
physical education, and recreation are the favorite cus 
todians, guides, and friends of youth. Through our 
fields, we have the opportunity and privilege of leading 
these young people to wider, clearer, and perhaps 
permanently sunny horizons. This is the sacred re 
sponsibility of members of the AAHPER.—Helen 
Manley, President, 
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Psychology in Athletics and 
Physical Activities 


By 
DON C. DINKMEYER 


Zion School 


Omaha, Nebraska 














HIS paper is written from the viewpoint that ply the principles mentioned above to his  particul 
physical education is definitely a part of general situation and problems. 
education, and not merely random movements to Prior to discussing educational psychology’s implica 
produce physiological change. If this is true, the tions, it might be well to mention the elements of at 
modern physical educator must evaluate his program letic success. Thus, with some common basis for what 
and teaching in the light of psychological principles. we are striving to develop, it will be easier to attain 
loo often we hear it said that a coach uses psychology the goal. Some necessary elements for success in pl 
to win, when in reality it is no more than smart ball sical activities are: 
: playing or strategy, That very same coach may be vio- 1. Coordination, or effective . ‘tegration which 
i lating many basic principles of educational psychology automatic. Thinking about the act as we perforn 
: so that in reality his teams win despite the handicap upsets coordination. 
i t a rather poorly trained leader. The good coach 2. Speed, something that is largely dependent upol 
P must definitely be a good teacher, and this requires reaction time. 
building techniques on the foundation of knowledge, 3. Endurance, which is limited by fatigue 
and the elimination of guess work insofar as possible. 4. Strength, which includes more stress on skill 


Let us consider what psychology can and cannot ' the oe muscles than pears a 
do to improve athletics and physical education. It is Intelligence, the ability to adjust successtull} 
definitely not a cure-all, but psychology used correctly ee ; 
will improve the learning situation. The author's in- - wance maenenes tran ane Reming spied, 
terest in this subject comes from observing so many plus sportsmanship. Attitudes contribute greatly toward 
violations of fundamental psychological principles by —, 


men whose experience would seem to show that thev 

are outstanding leaders. Educational psychology can |" is well to remember that psychology is a practi 
he applied to the gymnasium floor and the athletic science and that it has valuable teaching aids and sug 
held. All we need do is to consider how it will fit gestions for all of us Briefly, some guiding principles 


Into actual everyday situations. It is hoped that this f psychology to be applied in the teaching of physi 


article will draw the reader's attention to opportunities activities are as follows: 
for using psychology in the everyday problems of in 1. The fact of individual differences, or simply 
struction. If physical education is to produce the people are not alike must be kept in mind. These diffes 
many values we claim for it more scientific learning ences appear in mental] interests, physical differences 
situations must be set up. Psychologists have the ma- capacity to become successful athletes, and capacity 
terial we need in producing in practice the physical develop strong muscles, to mention a few. It 1s \ 
education we believe in theory. that we discover individual potentialities and limits 

In order to become cognizant of the problem at hand with this information adapt our instruction according! 
we should all ask ourselves the following questions: Too many individuals have been missed in our pr 
What are the laws of learning and how are thev sig- grams because we have failed to recognize this pri 
nificant in my daily teaching? Do my organizational ciple. 
and instructional methods always apply laws of learn- 2. Man's native tendencies cause him to prefer ce 
ing? Do I take into account the learning curve? Is tain forms of activities to others affected bv learning 
ny teaching planned to stimulate pupil interest? Is and customs. In general, the desire for ¢ 
instruction organized and are practice periods planned petition, mastery, and superiority should be remet 
in regard to length and distribution of learning periods, bered. The instructor should always attempt to gt 
sO as to secure most efficient learning? Do my pupils teams which are as well balanced as possible, 
know the outcomes expected from practice periods ? should also try to arrange it so that all individuals « 
These are only a few of the questions we should ask perience victory occasionally, even if it be only tea 
ourselves and they are intended to help the reader ap victory. Man likes to merge with a gr up and get 
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erally prefers to do things which are accepted by the 
group. 

3. We learn best things in which we are interested; 
if interest is lacking, we learn little insofar as habit 


formation is concerned. ‘This, of course, is closely tied 
up with the law of readiness which wili be discussed 
later. 

+. Proper progression in activities is essential. To 
be more specific, in coaching, we should work from 
the known, that is, basic material, to the unknown. 

5. There is more success if the activity is presented 
as a who.e first and then by parts. Many experts ad 
vocate the whole-part-whole method of learning. That 
is, the activity should first be demonstrated and then the 
group should practice it in its entirety; then it may be 
broken up into parts and special techniques, always 
Keeping the whole activity and final goal in mind. 
Finally the group may return to practicing the whole 
activity. 

6. Good teaching demands that haphazard learning 
intelligent direction of 


be eliminated throug! prac- 


tice. Here, we must consider teaching only proper 
learnings that are both relevant to the goal and a de 


We should 


be constantly alert to the formation of incorrect skills 


sirable improvement of past performances. 


and habits because if errors are not eliminated early, 
they become a part of the individual's response. The 
instructor who fails to guard against this will be faced 
with the difficulty of unlearning skills. 

7. Other things being equal, and always guarding 
against the fatigue element, the greater the amount of 
practice, the greater the tendency to learn the activity 
We must remember that pupils learn exactly what they 
practice! They do not learn how to play basketball 
or any other game just by practicing essential funda- 
mentals, although it is necessary to overlearn funda 
Skill comes through actual playing of the 
All of us must remember to strike a balance 


mentals. 
activity. 
between practice of fundamentals and actual scrim 
mage. It will be wise to consider this principle in 
planning for the week, day, or season. 

8. The instructor 
proper order for the presentation of various skills. This 


intelligent, capable knows. the 
s1jooe.s th- al] \f oat l - ens “hi Oo cl} : > 
uggests that all Of us restudy Our coaching techniques 
to make sure that all of the skills we present are taught 


in proper order. Pressure sometimes forces one to 
teach special advanced techniques and theory before our 
pupils are well grounded in the fundamentals. This 
type of teaching seldom produces a finished product. 

9. The pupil should know and understand what he 
is trying to do. Meaningful instruction will pay divi 
dents in pupil improvement. It is commonly accepted 
that we learn better and faster that which is meaning- 
ful. Diagram and illustration within their sphere of 
experience will be beneficial. 

10. Pupils should be encouraged to assume the prob 
lem-solving or self-improvement attitude. If this is 
lone, they will try to improve themselves intelligently 
and check their own errors. 

11. We are all interested in the possibility of transfer 
of training. In order to accomplish the transfer, we 


must guide the pupils to recognize common elements 
in different situations, lead them to generalize upon 
the learnings, and lead the individual to project his 
thinking in advance to situations that will arise in 
future. 

12. The teacher’s example is a factor in the mind 
set of the pupil. We should look the part and be able 
to do the things we advocate, if at al] possible. 


HE laws of learning and their subsidiaries are 1m 
portant contributions to the materials a good physi 
cal educator uses daily. They are, namely: 

1. The principle of readiness; the better prepared an 
individual is to respond to a stimulus, the more satis 
faction he finds in the response, and vice-versa. It 1s 
advisable to make sure that there is a teachable moment 
or learning situation present before beginning the ac 
tivity. It is not always practical to wait for this mo 
ment, however, and in that case we should look for 
other opportunities to draw the pupils’ interest. The 
wise teacher will work to see that such a situation o« 
curs. 

2. The law of effect; if the individual finds satis 
faction in responding, he tends to repeat the act or 
response, and therefore learns it. This is a sequel to 
the law of readiness and must be carefully considered 
We should try to ar 
range things so that even the dub gets some satisfac 
tion out of his first contact with a program or sport 
Physical education has often failed to allow for pleasure 
and progress for all, and instead is content with pleas 
ing the skilled performers and _ spectators. 


should avoid long, monotonous practice sessions, so that 


when we plan our objectives. 


Coaches 
annoyance does not develop instead of satisfaction 
Practice sessions should be guided so that they are 
stopped while there is still a zest for the activity. At 
this point a few words about praise and censure are 
pertinent. Praise should be used to increase the 
player’s satisfaction in doing the right thing, be it cor 
rect techniques or proper attitude, and censure should 
be employed to increase dissatisfaction with doing the 
wrong thing. <A feeling of dissatisfaction is abso- 
lutely necessary to progress and still greater improve- 
ment in the future. 
stantly seek some way to improve their play. 


The truly great athletes con- 
In the 
use of praise and censure, of course, it is well to 
remember that individuals react differently at different 
times. 

3. The law of exercise; this recognizes that learning 
is largely a matter of forming connections in the nervous 
system by practice, and each performance strengthens 
the connections involved. Practice makes perfect—if 
the student is practicing with perfect form. The danger 
lies in forming wrong connections which necessitate 


unlearning. Demonstration of correct form is neces 
sary but the major portion of instruction should be 
spent in having the pupil do the activity. A_ skill is 
learned only when it becomes automatic. Any skill 


worth learning is worth learning both correctly and to 
the point of maximum efficiency. 
(Continued on Page 441) 
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A Challenge lo Teachers of Dance 


Epitor’s Nott The following are digests of speeches given 
it the mectings of the National Dance Section in St. Louis 
m April, 1946. The officers of the Dance Section believed tt 


would be worth while and interesting to reprint the speeches in 


the JOURNAL for those members of the Association who wer 


| Dance in a Democracy 


By 
ELIZABETH HALSEY 
University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


\NCI: has enlisted the interest of the more imag 

inative and creative-minded among women teachers 
of physical education. A large part of our teacher 
training curriculum has been devoted to various forms 
of dance. Has this investment of time and interest paid 
tangible dividends in educational results : 


Let us consider dance in the high school and focus 
our attention on the “bobby-soxer.”” Let us ask first, 
“What are the possibilities of dance as a part of the 
high school girl’s education :"’; second, “What are the 
realities as of today?” The possibilities of dance are 
many. 


First, the dance of today is honest. It asks for sin- 


cerity in thought, feeling, and expression. It stimu-. 


lates independence. These qualities are requisite to 
democratic attitudes. 

Second, the creative dance of today uses any sub- 
ject with which the dancer wants to work. If she has 
an idea or a feeling about the way her family ignores 
her adult status, the bobby-soxer may dance instead 
of “cutting a caper.’ Whatever the youngster’s in- 
terest, she is no longer limited by the restraints of an 
old-fashioned romanticism, and she is free from the 
censorship of totalitarian education. 

Third, both creative dance and American folk dance 
can bring the high school girl an intelligent apprecia 
tion of her own culture. The history of the frontier 
comes through an enriched study of frontier dances and 
play-party games. 

Fourth, the cultural backgrounds of other countries 
and other regions may be better understood through an 
enriched study of the dances of those peoples. Dances 
of one world, like music or art of one world, might 
well introduce the study of international commerce and 
communications which make us one world. 

Fifth, both folk dance and creative dance are good 
laboratory situations for the learning of democratic 
techniques. To synchronize the thinking, planning, and 
icting of a number of different persons into an effective 
project is the very process by which democracy pro- 
‘eeds. 


(Continued on Page 449) 
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not able to attend the Convention Viss Halsey and M1 
Hussey both consented to rewrite their material to fit the 
JOURNAL requirements. Miss Halsey, as an adi ist 

livered an important challenge to teache? f dance, and Miss 
Husse y answered Tite hallenae 


Il. Meeting the Challenge 


By 
DELIA P. HUSSEY 
Detroit Public School 
Detroit, Michigan 


A S a springboard for this article the writer would 
like to use the challenge presented by those wh 


profit or suffer most by how we meet it—the boys and 
girls we teach. It is a rare occasion in which 1 stu 
dents are recognized as important resource people in as 
sisting to build more effective dance programs Po 
often in the past they have been given what the pet 
at the helm thought was best for them. Sometimes 
this resulted in a limited one-sided program, depending 
on the interest and skill of the teacher 

Let us consider some of the comments about dance 
made by twelfth-grade students in six high schools of 
Detroit.* Two hundred questionnaires were sent out and 
the results are indicative of their dance interests. Ball 
room and modern dance were rated as the most popul 
with square and country dancing running second The 
types liked least were boogie-woogie, jitterbug, ballet, 
and tap. Where folk dance was mentioned with littl 
enthusiasm the reason given was that the students had 
had so much of it in the elementary and intermediate 
erades. 

Statements taken directly from the questionnaires 


will be of interest in presenting their reasons. They 


liked modern dance because: 


It forms a good basis for all other da 

It helps in appreciation of all dar ven in seeing G 
Kelly and Fred Astaire who have some modern movements 
their dancing 

Expression in modern dance is the same as in painting a1 
music and gives us a wider knowledg t irt 

It makes us do strenuous things in an easy and untirit 


manne! 
It has made me appreciate colored ‘people more becaus 
lo things togeth 


ig 


It is practical for use after schoo 


It widens circles or trier 1s and helns us ft t lor g bett 


{ i ¢ 
They liked ballroom dancing because 
; 1 


with others 
It is an icebreaker at parties 
Many liked all kinds of dance and for these reasons 
Everyone is nicer when they're dancing. T1 


Continued on Paa {47 


*For comments about dance from children in elementar 
schools refer to the January, 1945, issue of the Journal ¢ 
Health and Physical Education, “Children Consider the Dance 
Program.” 





Affiliated Organizations: 


Vil. The College Physical Education 


Association 


GLENN W. HOWARD 


Secretary- Treasurer 


He College Physical Education Association* is an 

organization of men who are directly engaged in 

teaching or administering anv phase of college 
health or physical education. 

\s stated in its constitution the “object of this asso 
ciation shall be the advancement of all phases of college 
health and physical education in institutions granting 
the bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, or standard 
graduate degrees. These phases consist of required 
physical education including corrective or restricted ac 
tivities, volunteer recreational activities, intramural ath- 
letics, intercollegiate athletics, teacher training in health 
and physical education, the administration of health and 
physical education, health supervision, health service, 
and health instruction.” 

The Association was founded in 1897 and was known 
as the Society of College Gymnasium Directors. From 
the minutes of the first meeting of the Association one 
can understand some of the purposes underlying its 
founding. 

\ preliminary meeting of the College Gymnasium Directors 
vas held at the New York University Building, New York 
City, November 6, 1897 

Dr. Seaver was nominated for chairman by Dr. Sargent, 


seconded by Dr. Savage, and he was unanimously elected. 


Dr. Anderson then made some general remarks upon the 

l harmony in the work of the colleges and the forma 

tion of an Association that would bring together the men in 

vork. This subject was very generally discussed, and 

as doubt but that the meeting was unanimous on 

this point, and they proceeded without the usual formality of 
| i Mm) ele) 


The men present at this first meeting were Dr. W. G. 
\nderson of Yale University, Dr. D. A. Sargent of 
Harvard University, Dr. J. W. Seaver of Yale Uni 
versity, Dr. C. P. Linhart of Ohio State University, Dr 
\V. LL. Savage of 
George Goldie of Princeton University, Mr. F. W. Mar- 
el of Weslevan University, Mr. F. H. Cann of New 
York University, and Mr. Sharp of Yale University. 

\t the first regular meeting, held on December 31, 


olumbia University, Professor 


1897, the organization of the Society of College Gym- 
nasium Directors was effected. According to the min- 
utes, “The feeling unanimously favored the formation 


For additional historical discussion, refer to H. A. Scott, 
The Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 3:4 (April, 1932), 
p. 3 





of a Society that would in no way harm the older an‘ 
broader associations but would rather tend to strengthen 
them. Dr. Seaver made a motion, seconded by Dr. Sar 
gent, ‘That we proceed to organize an association of 
Directors of College Gymnasiums, which motion was 
carried by a unanimous vote.” Dr. J. W. Seaver ot 
Yale University was elected the first President, Dr. ( 

P. Linhart of Ohio State University was elected Vic 
President, and Dr. W. L. Savage of Columbia Univer 


Dr. Dudley A 


Sargent and Mr. Cann were elected to the Council 


sity was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


On January I, 1909, the name of the organization was 
changed to the Society of College Directors of Physical 
Education. This title is more familiar to many peopl 
than the more recent one. In order to indicate the in 
creasing scope of its membership, the constitution was 
revised in 1933 and the name changed to its present one, 
the College Physical Education Association. 

The list of past presidents of the association includes 
many men who have been pioneers in the field of col 
lege health and physical education, and others who have 
been most active and influential in other organizations 


in these fields. These men have been president of the 


association : 

J. W. Seaver, Yale University 

D. A. Sargent, Harvard University 

W. G. Anderson, Yale University 

R. Tait McKenzie, McGill University and later Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

P. C. Phillips, Amherst College 

W. L. Savage, Columbia University 

G. L. Meylan, Columbia University 


T. A. Storey, College of the City of New York and 


later Stanford University 


A. A. Stagg, University of Chicago and later College of 


the Pacific 

KF. E. Leonard, Oberlin College 

W. A. Lambeth, University of Virginia 

J. A. Naismith, University of Kansas 

C. W. Savage, Oberlin College 

C. V. P. Young, Cornell University 

| EK. Raycroft, Princeton University 

Edwin Fauver, University of Rochester 

I’, W. Luehring, University of Nebraska and later Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania 

J. H. McCurdy, Springfield College 
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J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College, formerly of Ohio State 
University 
W. H. Geer, Harvard University 
D. B. Reed, University of Chicago 
A. W. Marsh, Amherst College 
J. F. Williams, Teachers College, Columbia University 
A. |. Prettyman, Hamilton College 
W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California 
T. N. Metcalf, University of Chicago 
. F. Cutts, Bates College 
G. EE. Little, Rutgers University 
W. L. Hughes, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and later Temple University 
C. L. Brewer, University of Missouri 
E. L. Mercer, University of Pennsylvania 
W. J. Livingston, Denison University 
H. S. Wood, Ohio State University, Wesleyan Univer 
sity and later Oberlin College 

L.. C. Boles, Wooster College 

H. A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Brooklyn College, and 
later Teachers College, Columbia University 

O. K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina 

I. C. Davis, University of Pittsburgh, U. S. Navy, and 
later University of Louisville, Kentucky 

C. P. Schott, Pennsylvania State College 

D. Oberteutfer, Ohio State University 

The President of the Association for 1946 is Allison 
W. Marsh, Amherst College. 

In the very beginning of its organization the Asso- 
ciation created committees to study problems of. sig- 
nificance to the college physical education and health 
programs. The results of the committee endeavors 
have been reported at the annual meetings and occasion- 
ally have been printed and given wider distribution. In 
each case the efforts have been directed toward extend- 
ing health and physical education in colleges and univer- 
sities and toward improving the quality of that health 
and physical education which is already a part of the 
college program. 

The first committee created was the Committee on 
Strength Tests, the second one, the Committee on Ter 
minology. It is interesting to note that the latter com 
mittee is still one of the active committees of the Asso 
ciation. A Glossary of Physical Education Terms 
Part I was published and has been sold out. Part II of 
the Glossary was almost ready for publication when the 
war came. The completion of this work will be delaved 
turther now because of recent additions and the revision 
of some definitions previously made. 

Other committees formed in the early years of the 
\ssociation were: 

Committee on the A\dvisability of Determining the 
Physical Condition of a Candidate for Gymnastic 
and Athletic Exercise 

ommuittee on Credit for Gymnastic Training in Col 
lege Work 

ommittee on the Relationship Between the Depart- 
ments of Gymnastics and Athletics 

ommittee on Revision of Physical Examinations 
ommittee on Construction and Material Equipment. 
This is one of the present standing committees also. ) 
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There have been many other committees in the or 
ganization which have had specific jobs to do, each of 
which has pertained to some problem of teaching or ad 
ministration in the college program. 

Since the association meets only once yearly and then 
only for one or two day s, it 1s necessary that a large 
share of the work of the organization be carried on by 
committees. As was true in the past, so is it true today 
that one of the important contributions which members 
make to the association and receive from it is in the 
form of committee projects. 

One can gain an idea of the work of the organization 
through reading the following paragraphs in which con 
mittee projects of recent years are described. The sery 
ice to the entire field of college physical education ts ev! 
dent in the actions taken on several of the committee re 
ports. 

The Committee on the Relationships ot ( ollege 
Physical Education to National Preparedness, appointed 
in September of 1Q40 by Harry \. Scott, president of 
the association at that time, studied the possible modifi 
cations that should be made in college physical educa 
tion so that the latter would offer a greater contributiot 
toward making young men ready for entering military 
service. The report of this committee was adopted 
with only a few changes at the December, 1940, meet 
ing. Copies of the report were distributed widely 
throughout the nation. Over 4,000 copies were sent 
to college administrators, members of their physical 
education faculties, and to persons in related fields 
work. The report came at a time when there was cot 
siderable uncertainty among college personnel as t 
the kind of program of physical education that should 
be carried on at the time. The effect of the report cat 
not be wholly known, but it must have given guidance 
to all who were looking for answers to some of the 
problems which they faced at the time. Nothing that 
has happened since the report was published has con 
tradicted any of the pclicies stated or recommendations 
made by the committee. 

The Committee on Construction and Material Equip 
ment was reorganized in January, 1945, under thi 
chairmanship of Karl W. Bookwalter of Indiana | 
versity. The Committee has been working on the prep 
aration of a statement of standards for facilities for 
physical education and athletics. The report of this 
Committee will be in the form of a publication to be 
sold at a nominal cost. 
entitled, Physical Education Buildings, Part I, G 


It will replace the earlier one 
nasium and Lockers, published in 1922. Since this ts a 
standing committee of the association, it will continu 
to serve as a source of information on construction an 
material standards for physical education and athleti 
facilities for colleges. 

The Committee on Curriculum Research under thi 


chairmanship of W. R. LaPorte of the University « 

Southern California was established in) 1928 he 
work of this committee has been reported annually 11 
the Proceedimgs and has appeared in book form undet 
the title. The Physical Education Curriculian-—A 


Continued on Page 436 













Woman-Power 


DOROTHEA M. LENSCH 


Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation 


Portland, Oreogn 


Players are eager and league competition is well 
organized. Why, then, are so few women avail- 
able as officials for women’s sports? 


OMEN of Portland and Multnomah county, 

no different from hundreds of others in war- 

disturbed communities, responded 100 percent 
to the call of the manpower shortage. They were en- 
thusiastic about acquiring new skills, their ability to 
work long hours, and to climb, squat, walk, stand, sit 
in the industrialized occupations never before open to 
women. They were proud to meet the challenge of ex 
isting needs. 

Why then, with this response, is it so difficult to find 
women willing to step in and coach high school girls, 
grammar school girls and women in a wide variety of 
sports. Even in the critical years of the manpower short- 
age, over 375 boys’ teams had adult advisers or coaches. 
The men professionally trained, but not particularly en- 
gaged in the occupation of physical education, health, or 
recreation responded to the needs of youth. Even with a 
definite salary women are reluctant to try working with 
other women in sports. 

A recreation department is responsible for provid- 
ing the public at large with opportunity to participate 
in competition as well as teaching the fundamental 
skills. We are 
softball, volleybau, tennis, badminton, archery, golf, 


erned about women in basketball, 


and swimming. 

In Portland we have assumed that the physical edu 
cation department of the public schools handles the 
basic skills, and the recreation department provides the 
means through which boys, girls, and adults can further 
that skill by meeting others of equal or greater skill 
Chere is league competition in basketball, softball, ten 
nis, volleyball, hockey, archery, golf, and badminton 
for women as well as for men. Let us take, for exam 
ple, the high school basketball league. It is made up 
of teams of girls of high school age. The teams are not 
composed of all-star players from the school, but rather 
they are made up of girls interested in the sport. The 
coach may or may not be the physical education director. 
The team names are of great psychological interest and 
the independent teams spend much time in their selec 
tion: Swinging Susies, Beaumont Batters, Bunting 
Gals, Sleepy Sluggers, and Triple Trio plus One are 
samples. 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women's Athletics 


3efore the season opens, announcements of an organ 
ization meeting are sent to the physical education de 
partments of all the Portland high schools and parochial 
schools, Girl Scout offices, YWCA, community centers 
both public and private, and to the Portland Council 
of Churches. At the organization meeting, the women 
and high school girls determine the opening dates of the 
season, the length of the season's play, types of officials, 
and places to play. Not always do the women and high 
school girls agree on the same type of program. Last 
season, the women’s division decided against a mass 
opening. The high school girls voted to have one. A 
committee was established and plans drawn for the 
opening. All teams registered were scheduled to play 
one quarter. The opponents were drawn by the team 
captains on the night of the opening. The scores of 
the first quarter at the opening night applied on the first 
quarter of league play. 

Following the organization meeting, announcements 
as to the dates of registration, team entry blanks, and 
rules and regulations for basketball are sent to the 
above-mentioned groups. Highlights of the basketball 
rules are as follows: 


Portland Basketball Association 
H’omen’s and High School Divisions 
Rules and Regulations 
[LEADERSHIP : 

Leadership determines the success of the women’s 
basketball program. Women who manage and lead 
these teams should be real sportswomen, women who 
embody the best qualities of leadership and who, by 
their own example, can plant attitudes, ideals and prin 
ciples in the minds of the participants and spectators. 
The proper conception of sportsmanship is more im- 
portant than the winning of the game. 

It is with the hope of developing clean basketball 
players and practicing good sportsmanship, that the 
Portland Women’s Basketball Association coordinates 
its efforts to assist in building a better women’s recrea 
tional program through the organization of good bas- 
ketball leagues. 

ADMINISTRATION : 
The Women’s Sports Director for the Bureau of 


» 


Parks and Public Recreation and the managers of teams 
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shall form the Executive Committee. The drawing of 
schedules, arranging for officials, and reporting of 
games shall be the duty of the Women’s Sports D1- 
rector. 

Classification of’ teams into leagues of smaller 
caliber shall be made by the Women’s Basketball Di 
rector. 

TEAM ORGANIZATION : 

1. Sponsorship.—Organizations such as community 
clubs, churches, recreational centers, schools, private 
clubs, businesses, and individual groups may sponsor 
teams in the program. The sponsoring agency shall be 
responsible for the organization of the team and selec 
tion of the team and selection of a competent leader. 

2. Coach or Manager.—All teams must have a coach 
or manager. High school and junior teams must have 
an adult advisor. This person shall assume the respon 
sibility of supervising the teams. 

3. Equipment.—Each team shall provide its own 
equipment. Uniforms should not be expensive ; a cot- 
ton blouse and shorts of the same color are sufficient 
They are not a necessity, however 

4. Gymnasiums.—Teams shall contact the Recrea 
tion Office regarding arrangements for practice floors 

5. Membership Fee. 
be paid before the season starts. 
cludes officials for the women’s and high school divi- 
sions and trophies. Fees are $10.00 for the tormer and 


\ team membership fee shall 
Membership fee in 


$2.00 for the latter 
CLASSIFICATION OF TEAMS: 

Women’s basketball teams shall be classified into 
two divisions, women’s and high school (any girl regis- 
tered in high school ) 

REGISTRATION OF TEAMS AND PLAYERS 

1. Teams shall apply for membership on applica- 
tion forms available at the office of the Women’s Bas 
ketball Director 

2. Each player must sign a contract giving her name 
address, and date of birth, all correctly certified 

3. Player contracts must be filed with the basket 
ball director one day before playing in a league game 

}. The first and original registration of a plavet 
shall be final for the duration of the season 

5. Any player guilty of playing under an assumed 
name or falsifying her date of birth, shall become in 
ehgible for further competition in this association 

6. All players must have a physical examination 


LAYING REGULATIONS 
1. The Offtctal Basketball Guide for Girls and 
'Vomen, published for the National Section on Women’s 
\thletics of the AAHPER by A. S. Barnes & Com 
pany, New York, shall be the official rules 
2. 
shall be assigned by the Women’s Basketball Director 
3. Only one clock shall be used to designate actual 
laying time. A second clock may be used for time out 
}. Teams will have a ten-minute leeway in which to 
ppear for a game 
5. The season’s play shall be divided into two halve; 
vith the winner of the first half of the season playing 
le winner of the second half for the league cham 
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Qualified women officials, national or local rating, 





pionship. 

6. The official scorer will be responsible for report 
ing the results of the game to the Women’s Basketbail 
Director. These reports shall be made on printed post 
cards provided by the Basketball Director. 
be mailed the night of the game. They must not be r 
ported by phone. 
win, if report cards are not returned to the Basketball 
Director. 


Cards shall 


Teams will not receive credit for a 


Schedules for league play shall be mailed to eacl 


7. 
team three days prior to the opening of the baskethbal 
schedule 

8. Teams unable to fulfill scheduled assignments 


shall notify the Basketball Director by 10:30 A.M. of 
the morning the game is scheduled. Failure to appear 
without notification will result in automatic forfeit 

g. Teams using public school gymnasiums will be 
held responsible for the conduct of the players and spec 
tators while they are occupying the building. Tean 
managers should carefully supervise gymnasiums, lock 
er rooms, and showers. 

10. Postponement of games shall not be permitted 
the team can place six women on the floor 

1] The home scorebook shall be official unless the 
referee has reason to designate otherwise, and shall re 
main on the scoring table throughout the game, avail 
able to scorers and officials onl) 

These rules are followed by all women’s and hig! 
school girls’ teams 

Games are scheduled once a week at 6, 7, and & 
o'clock. A central location with gymnasium and show 
er facilities is selected for these games. The teams play 
on a round-robin basis. If there is a sufficient number 
of teams, leagues are divided into eight teams, wit 
those of equal ability making up the leagues 

\t the close of the season, it is traditional for the 
teams to have father-mother-daughter banquets 


pot-luck dinner. Informality is the keynote Chis 
particularly is the case since a majority of the father 
act as official scorers for the teams 

The Portland program operates under the officia 
rules for girls and women as set up by the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics except in the Wome 
Vollevball Division, which uses men’s rules 


Benefits of League Organization 


We see the following benefits in the league organiz: 


t10n 
There is an opportunity for the physical edu 
tion staff of the school and the recreation staffs in con 


munity centers to understand each other’s problems bot 
from an individual and group point of view 

2 [ here is excellent cooperatiol between the ea 
department and the recreation department. The physi 
examinations required in our rules are checked wit 


the records of the school 
] 


Individuals excused fror 
ugh school physical education classes tor health re 
sons are not permitted to play in league competiti 
The city division of school health reviews all regis 
tion forms and signs an approval slip for participati 
3. League organization provides an opportu 
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GROUP of young riders and their instructor are 

seen coming slowly up the road to camp. They 

make an attractive picture. The group as a whole, 
is well spaced, they sit their horses with confidence, and 
their hands are light and firm. From all appearances 
they should ride well and be able to control their horses 
at all times. 

\s they dismount, the instructor reminds them once 
more to run the stirrup irons up the leathers, to put 
their reins behind them, and to loosen the girth before 
leading the horses into the stable. Remembering these 
points shows that the riders, even though young, are 
mindful of the welfare and comfort of their horses, 
and that the instructor knows how to instill the prin 
ciples of true horsemanship into the minds of her 
pupils. 

Horsemanship, of course, can include a great many 
things, but primarily it means realizing that a horse is 
an animal with a personality and treating him as such. 
Running up stirrups is a minor point, perhaps, but it 
is a fairly sure indication of a person’s attitude, none- 
theless. When one really loves horses as well as riding, 
even the smallest matters connected with caring for 
horses become important. 

A horse is a friendly animal; he likes other horses 
and he likes people. When one goes into a stall with a 
horse, even without sugar or an apple, he usually re- 
sponds because he likes affection and appreciation as 
much as a person does. 

What better place is there for a youngster to become 
attached to a horse and to learn to care for him than 
in a summer camp? A riding school or stable is prob- 
ably not the answer, for there the price may be high 
and the atmosphere one of commercialism. In addition, 
what city riding stable will take the time to teach a 
youngster how to saddle his own horse? It is much 
easier and faster to do it for him. A camp situation is 
vastly different, however, and surely the perfect one in 
which to teach the art of horsemanship. Here riding 
linked with other activities, hiking, canoeing, 
overnight trips. Here, too, time can be taken 


can be 
sailing, 
to teach children quietly and unhurriedly, thus increas- 
ing their confidence from the start. There is more to 
riding than sitting in the saddle, and a camp 1s an ideal 
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place to teach these things. 

Children have no objection to what adults are likel, 
to call “work,” and often cleaning a saddle and bridle, 
or indeed the horse itself, is a thing which children 
learn to love. Saddles and bridles should be stripped, 
all buckles undone, and the nickel parts washed with soap 
and water. If tack is muddy, the leather too, should be 
washed with warm soapy water before the saddle-soap 
is applied. Saddle-soap should be used sparingly, as the 








gummy feeling produced by using too much is very % 
unpleasant. When the leather is dry, it should be shined A 
with a soft cloth or towel. F 
Kach child is likely to have a favorite among the 
horses, and the amount of satisfaction derived from 
cleaning a favorite can scarcely be imagined. Instruction 
should be given in the use of the various cleaning imple 
ments and the way in which they should be held. Clean 
ing should be started at the horse’s head with a brush, 
watching the eyes very carefully. Some horses object to 
anything but a cloth on the head, and this should be 
small so that it does not wave in front of his eyes and 
startle him. Next, the body should be cleaned with a 
curry-comb and brush. This is hard work and no eas\ 
surface brushing should be tolerated. All dried sweat 
must be removed if the horse is to stay healthy through 
the hot weather. Only a brush should be used on the 
legs, as some horses object very strenuously to the use 
of a curry-comb. Following this the tail and mane 
should be brushed and the cleaning then finished with 
a damp cloth to remove dust and dandruff particles. I' 
is wise to leave the picking out of the feet, cleaning the 
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The Relationship Between the Health and 


Physical Education Department and the 
Medical Center 


N the past few years the writer has observed a lack 

of cooperation between medical centers and the de 

partments of health and physical education in a 
limited number of state universities. In the belief that 
there is and should be closer cooperation between these 
two divisions in other unversities, a study was carried 
out to determine the extent of cooperation. 

Since interest was centered chiefly in state univers 
ties it was decided to survey these particular institu 
tions. As many state universities are also agricultural 
and mechanical schools, it was felt that in order to 
enlarge somewhat the scope of the study it would bx 
well to include the institutions specializing in these two 
fields. 

A questionnaire was sent during the fall of 1944 to 
52 state universities and agricultural and mechanical 
schools. The questions contained therein pertained to 
various functions of the departments of health and 
physical education and medical centers, and aimed at 
determining the cooperation between the two in carry 
ing on certain of the activities of the two departments. 
The questionnaire was returned by 42 schools and from 
these the information was compiled. Whenever a situa 
tion did not exist as suggested in the questionnaire and 
the correspondent stated the difference, it was written 
in the summary. 

Question 1: Are the medical service and 
physical departments 
under a single administrative head 7 


education combined 
Two schools stated that one person headed the com 
bined departments and 40 said that the departments 
were organized separately. Physicians headed the com 
bined groups. 
Question 2: Is there a separate budget for 
each or is there one budget to cover both 
departments ¢ 
Thirty-eight schools answered that they had one 
budget for each, three stated they had one budget cov 
ering both, and one school failed to answer. 
Ouestion 3: Who teaches the health classes ° 
In fifteen schools the physical education teacher 
handles the health classes. Eight schools employ the 
services of both 
teacher. In two schools the physical education and 


physician and physical education 
zoology departments handle the load. In one institution 
the physical education teacher and the nurse teach 
health classes. Five stated that ‘other’? departments or 
teachers handled health classes. At the University of 
California the Department of Public Health teaches 
the health classes. 


Question 4: What department in the institu 
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tion supervises general health conditions o1 
the campus, i.e., food and sanitation ? 

‘his question evoked a variety of answers. In thirty 
two schools the medical center did the supervising. |: 
one school the physical education department and med 


ical center combined to supervise. Six said “other” and 


two did not answer. One school had no supervision 
at all. 

At Texas 
Sanitary 


\gricultural and Mechanical School the 
Ikngineer does the supervising and at the 
University of Michigan it is the Health Service. At the 
University of Wisconsin the Director of Dormitories 
and Commons is responsible for the food and sanitation 
while the Dean of Men and Dean of Women inspect 
and are responsible for housing conditions. At New 
Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical School the Dear 
of Students is responsible. At Louisiana State Univer 
sity the responsibility is shouldered by the Operation 
and Maintenance Department. 

Question 5: Is a medical examination ré 

quired of all students? 

Forty-one schools indicated that it was and one, that 
it was not. Thirty-four schools have examinations ad 
munistered by four schools thi 
administered by 
education department and the medical center. “Others 


medical centers. In 


examination is jointly the physical 
give the examination in two schools and one school 
failed to state who gave thé examination. One of the 
“others” is the family physician of each student. 
Question 6: If the physical education de 
partment does not administer the examination, 
does it have any part in the conduct of the 
examination ¢ 
In twenty-five schools the physical education depart 
ment assists and in seventeen it has no part. The assist 
ance given by these departments involves, in the main, 
anthropometric measurements and organization for the 
It is interesting to note that Okla 
Mechanical School has the 


total examination. 
homa Agricultural and 
physical education majors assist physicians with the 
examinations, 


Ouestion \re students counseled as to dk 


fects discovered on medical examinations ? 
Forty institutions answered in the affirmative 
two schools in the negative. 


( tinued on Pae f 
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Welcomed Guests 

HE following individuals have been visitors at the head- 

quarters office since last April: Jeannette B. Blake, Helen 
W. Harris, Norman Anthony, Ellen Fraser, E. Flensted-Jen 
sen (Denmark), K. W. Davidson (Chile), Lois Wang (China), 
H. F. Kilander, Theodore P. Bank, Frederick H. Rein, H. E 
Joning, Jr., Vivian Drenckhahn, Louis Schroeder, John W 
Ferree, Blythe Hedge, Eleanor Priest, Elizabeth Burchenal, 
Augusta Kriener, S. S. Lifson, Rose B. Dolan (France), 
George M. Gloss, Marie Buck (India), Eliot V. Graves, Mrs 
L. W. Hughes, Caswell Miles, Frank Stafford, Thomas Fer 
guson, Milo Christiansen, Lewis Barrett, Karl W. Bookwalter, 
William L. Hughes, Ruth Evans, Reuben T. Shaw, E. LeRoy 
Mercer, Earthel E. Anderson, Rose Ettinger, and Paul M 
Cook 


The N.E.A. Renders Official Support 
D> the revised platform of the National Education Associa 
tion adopted at the meeting of its Representative Assembly 
in Buffalo, New York, July 3-5, 1946, three of its nine objec 
tives for children recognize professional objectives for ex- 
panded and developed programs of health, physical education, 
and recreation The N.E.A., 


teachers, has thus declared its convictions and challenges its 


representing almost a million 


350,000 members to leadership in attaining the objectives. The 
part of the Platform relating to the child is: 

Every child, regardless of race, belief, economic status, resi 
dence, or physical handicap, should have the opportunity for 
fullest development in mental, moral, social, and physical health, 
and in the attitudes, knowledges, habits, and skills that are 
essential for individual happiness and effective citizenship in a 
democratic nation and a cooperative world. As a means to 
this end, the NEA advocates 

1. Enriched curricula that prepare the child for his cultural, 
vocational, recreational, social, and civic responsibilities in a 
democratic nation and cooperative world, and that take into 
account the interests, needs, and abilities of individuals. 

Socially desirable environment that will give a background 
§ more fertile experience. The radio and motion pictures are 
of such momentous force in the life of the child that every 


eftio 


t should be exerted toward the continuous improvement 
f motion pictures and radio programs. 

3. Expansion of our physical fitness program which will help 
the child to understand the scientific basis of health, physical 
and mental, and to develop good health habits. This will in 
clude instruction regarding the effects of alcohol and narcotics 
upon the human body and upon society. 

4. Health services that will strengthen the effectiveness of 
individuals as citizens. The school should fight the evils of 
nervous tension, physical ailments, and lack of 
physical comforts by securing adequate food, clothing and med- 
, state, and fed- 


malnutrition, 


al care through coordinated efforts of local 
eral agencies for children who are in need. 

5. Amendment to the Constitution of the United States to 
provide for the prohibition of child labor. 

6. The improvement and strict enforcement of school attend 
ince laws 

7. The right to unfettered teaching, which will aid the child 
to adjust himself to his environment and to changing social 
gh the development of habits of sound think 
ing. The fundamental principles of American democracy and 


; 
« onditi ms throu 


world cooperation demand that students be informed concern 


1 
y controversial issues 





and one for colored men. 


8. Systematic programs of vocational and educational guid 
ance, vocational placement, and follow-up, in charge of compe 
tent persons especially equipped for the work 

9. Unified community recreational programs that lead to 
ward physical and mental health, effective citizenship, and con 
structive use of leisure time. 

The legislative policy of the NEA Legislative Commission 
in respect to health and child welfare, approved by the NEA 
Representative Assembly at Buffalo, July 3-5, 1946, is that 
“Congress should provide funds, to be administered throug} 
public agencies and under state and local control, 


t 
the health and physical education program for all children 


) strengthen 
all schools and colleges.” 


Connecticut Advances 

sla Connecticut Association for Health, Physical Education 

and Recreation is to be congratulated for revitalization and 
development of its efforts. As an example of its enthusiasm du 
ing the past year approximately 400 people, not including stu 
dent participants in the demonstrations, attended the annual 
spring meeting lasting for two days at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown. It was by far the largest attendance of any Con 
necticut state convention—the attendance at the 1945 fal! meet 
ing being only 106. The membership in the state association is 
the largest in history. Joseph V. Burns, Board of Education, 
Bridgeport, is the president. 

National Conference on Facilities 

LANS for the National Conference on Facilities for Ath 

letics, Recreation, Health and Physical Education are well 
under way. This conference scheduled next December 2-14 in 
clusive at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, will bring together 
an authoritative and outstanding group of leaders in order to 
prepare, compile, and disseminate policies, specifications, stand 
ards, and examples of illustrative plans for different types of 
facilities. The experts will include facilities and landscape 
architects, engineers, and functional planners. 

The conference, made possible through the financial support 
of the Athletic Institute, was organized and will be adminis 
tered by an executive committee of officially delegated repre 
sentatives from the following organizations: 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; American Association of Group Workers; Amer 
ican Camping Association; American Institute of Park Ex 
ecutives; College Physical Education Association: National 
Education Association; National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations ; Society of Recreation Workers of 
America; Society of State Directors of Health and Physical 
Education; and The Athletic Institute 


Teacher-Education Institutions 

| 1929 there were 139 institutions preparing teachers of 

physical education. In 1944 this number had increased to 
295 and in 1945 there were 309. The latest survey lists 342 
teacher-education institutions giving professional training in 
health and physical education, and which are offering bach- 
elors’ degrees with physical education as a major subject. Many 
ot these offer recreation courses. 

Of the 342 institutions 286 are for both men and women, 36 
for women only, and 20 for men only. 

Seven institutions are for Catholic women and six for Cath- 
olic men. 

There are sixteen institutions for colored men and women 
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1946 Convention Proceedings 
The Proceedings of the 1946 Convention of the A.A. 
H.P.E.R. held in St. Louis last April are now available 
at the headquarters office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. The price is $1.00 prepaid. Orders 
already received are being mailed as rapidly as possible. 











20 in 


New 


range from 26 in :Texas, 


in Ohio, etc., to 


institutions 
Indiana, 19 


The number of 
California, 20 in 
Hampshire and Maine. 

There special schools of 
university affiliations. 


none in 


are five which two are without 


Hewitt 
were 
States 


In a survey made in 1942 and reported by Jack E 
in the May, 1946, the ly tl 


Research Quarterly there 
twenty educational institutions in 


issue of 
the United 


specialization in physical education for the 


higher 


offering doctor’s 


degree. In 1924 the number of institutions was two and in 
1932 the number was eight. Fifty-six institutions offer a 
graduate major in physical education for the master’s degree, 
the schools being located in 29 states with California having 


seven 
Public Relations 
A NEW annotated bibliography on professional and publi 
relati request from the national of- 
bibliography is the product of the 1945-46 President's 


available on 


ons 1s now 


Chi 


fice 


Committee on Public Relations of which William K. Streit, 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, served as chairman 
Facts on Veterans Enrollment 
HE American Council on Education has reported that on 
March 10, 1946, veteran enrollment in institutions of higher 


education had already reached 417,324. This 


36 percent of the total of 


° t 
tember, 


figure represented 
1,159,761 students enrolled. Fi 


institutions 


ir Sep 


1946, the reported estimated capacity of the 


was 1,673,349 with an estimated enrollment of 1,558,081, 44.6 
percent of which was predicted’ to be veterans. Approximately 
60 percent of veteran enrollment is on the freshman level, 20 


percent sophomore, 12 percent junior, 5 percent senior, 3 pet 
cent graduate. About 30 the 
college are married, as compared with a normal college enroll 
married students of 


percent of veterans returning to 


ment ot only 6 percent 


New Life Memberships 

? June 1, 1944, honorary 
A\.A.H.P.E.R. numbered 49. One 

August 1, 1946, there were 88. 

individuals, 

their 


life and menyberships in_ the 
there 
Thus in the past two 
79.6 percent increase, 
pride, loyalty, and active 
A life membership is a good in 


year later wer 
67. On 
years 39 representing a 
strengthened bonds, 


through life memberships 


service 


vestment. It gives the member all rights and privileges of 
professional membership throughout life, and does away with 
further payment of dues. It furnishes him with the Journal 


f Health and Physical Education and the Research 
terly, a total of fourteen publications per year throughout life. 
\n appropriate certificate and membership card are 
life member. Life membership is secured by payment 
$80.00 in one amount or by payment of $100.00 in ten equal 
installments. 
luction. 


( Juar 


awarded 


to each 


Money thus spent is an official income tax de 


The complete list of life and honorary members appears in 


ach issue of the Research Quarterly. The names and ad- 
lresses of 54 life members, one of whom has since died, ap 
reared on pages 556-57 of the December, 1944, issue of the 
fournal. An additional list of nineteen names appeared on 
page 505 of the November, 1945, issue of the Journal. The 
ixteen new life members between November, 1945, and 


\ugust 1, 1946, are: 

Ruth Abernathy, State Department of Education, 
New York 
Paul B 

lersey 
Brenda B. Boynton, 575 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
M. Cole, Stockton College, Stockton 27, 


\lbany 6, 


Bogatko, 23 Clendenny Avenue, Jersey City 4, New 


Eleanor Junior 


alifornia 
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Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., University of Ill 


Illinois 
Thomas Ierardi, City College, New York, New York 


Leon G. Kranz, Northwestern University, Evanston, Lllino1 

Charlotte LaTourrette, Route No. 4, Athens, Ohio 

Raymond FE. Nason, 520 Kenbrook Road, Worthingto1 
Ohio 

Lloyd W. Olds, Hurron Apts., 921 Westcross Street, Ypsi 
lanti, Michigan 

Jackson W. Rafeld, 2527 South Freedom Avenue, Alliance 
Ohio 

B. A. Ralston, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. S., Canada 


Claudia Ann Rominiecki, 450 Camden Avenue, 


New Jersey 


Joseph T. Silver, 219 Williamson Avenue, Hillside 5, Ne 
Jersey 

Mary Titus, 629% 11th Avenue, Huntington, West \ 
Olive G. Young, University of South Dakota, V« 


South Dakota 


Briefs 
_ 1946 officers of the NHege 
tion are: President: Allison W 


Vie 


Physical I 
Mars! 


1 


President Cal ] 


Secretary-Treasur Glenn W. Howard, Queens College. 1 
idditional members of the Executive Council are D. Oberteuffer 
immediate past-president, Ohio State University, and C. P 
Schott, The Pennsylvania State College 

By unanimous vote honorary life memberships were granté 
by the College Physical Education Association at its last annu 
meeting in St. Louis to Dr. Raymond G. Clapp, Mr. Charl 


W. Savage, Dr. Jesse F. Williams, and Mr. Charles \ 


Young 


The Central District Association will | ts 1947 ( \ 
tion in Minneapolis 

Phe Southern District Asso ition . ‘ - Me _ 
March 5 1947 


Fred V. Hein, Director of 


I Physical E 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has been 


Nordly, University yf Minnesota: al 





; named the educational 

of the new team of consultants in health and fitness for the 
American Medical Association. It is the hope of tl Americal 
Medical Association that the new project will not only serve the 
schools but that it will create and foster the best possible wu 
derstanding and mutual good will between doctors and physica 
educators 

Mary E. Titus, physical education teacher in the pu 
schools, Huntington, West Virginia, was elected president 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Ed 
cation Association at the annual meeting of the NEA Repr 
sentative Assembly held in Buffalo July 3-5, 1946. She served 
during the past year as Southeastern Regional Director, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, and chairman of the NE 


Committee on By-laws and Rules 
Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, Director of ical Ed 
Public Schools, New Rochelle, New York, became D 
Health and Physical Education in 
of Baltimore, Maryland. Dr. Louis R. Burnett, former 
the University of Maryland, College Park 
the twenty state I 
listed for 1929 only two are in the 
Charles J. Prohaska in 


cation, 


rector ot the public schoo 
iS now at 

Or 
tion 


Dr. 


lel 


h and physical edu 





directors ot hez 
positi 


Same nm, namel 
Connecticut and Major | \ 


Graves in Richmond. The latter has announced his intenti 
of retiring in another year. Thus 34 of the present 36 offx 
state directors are different individuals 

Unprecedented demand rather than lack of production is 1 
cause of shortages in most athletic and physical lucat 
supplies and equipment. In some lines luction is up t 
prewar levels. Others have been held u v lack of raw 
materials. Prices on the average basis for the industry are 
said to be up 12 to 20 percent, although son tems na 
the same as in 1941. Low-priced lines have beer opped ¢ 
tirely in some types of equipment. 

\ new major in health and physical educatior 
offered this fall quarter at Transylvania College, Leéxinet 


\lfred M Reece head of the health and physica 


Kentucky 


















ducation department, will direct the new curriculum. The 
women’s program will organized under Mrs. Thomas Rentz. 

Phe 1946 officers of the Society of State Directors ot 
Health and Physical Education are: President, Dr. Thomas 
Ferguson, Baltimore, Maryland; Past President, George 
W. Ayars, Dover, Delaware; President-Elect, Charles Spencer, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; and Secretary-Treasurer, Paul E. 
Landis, Columbus, Ohio.. 

Dr. W. W. Patty, director of physical welfare training, has 
wen appointed Dean of Indiana University’s new School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation tor a_ five-year 
veriod. Dr. Patty also heads the Indiana University Normal 
College of the American Gymnastic Union. The new school 
was established by the University Board of Trustees last No- 
vember as one of the first steps in the University’s postwas 
‘velopment program to bring into one academic division all 
1e present activities in health, physical education, and recre- 
ition and to serve to advance both graduate and undergraduate 
education in a growing field given impetus by the war. Mr. 
7. G. Clevenger, successful athletic director at Indiana Uni 
versity since 1923, retired at the end of the past summer term. 
Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr., formerly of Willimantic State 
eachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut, and 1945-46 chair- 
man of the School Recreation Section of the AAHPER, is now 


cde 
! 


a member of the staff at Syracuse University 
Dr. Louis Hutto, former state director in Maine, has moved 
om Salem. Massachusetts, to State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania 
Dr. Harold W. Copp, formerly of Riverside, 
Winnetka, Illinois, is the new dean of Panzer College of Phys- 
ical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Commander Lloyd W. Olds, Officer-in-Charge, Physical Fit 
ness Staff, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C., 


California, and 


1 


is now back at his prewar location, Michigan State Normal 
Ypsilanti. 
Don Veller, former director of health and physical education 
Elkhart, Indiana, is out of the service and is now the new 
ector of physical education and athletics for men at Han- 
wer College, Hanover, Indiana. A progressive and extensive 
building program includes a $300,000 gymnasium to be com 
jeted this fall. 

Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, formerly with the U. S. Office of 
ducation as a specialist in social hygiene has assumed new 
Association for Family Living in 


( lege, 
" 
dit 


1 
} 


duties as Director of the 
{ hicago 

The American Medical Association will hold its 1947 meet 
i in Atlantic City beginning June 9. In 1948 it will meet 
n St. Louis and in 1949 will go to New York. 

Dr. Gwendolyn Drew, former director of physical education 
for women at the University of Pittsburgh is now director at 
Washington University, St. Louts. 

G. Ott Romney, well known recreational leader in the Amer 
can Red Cross during the war, has been chosen as the Dean 
§ the School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
it the University of West Virginia, Morgantown. 

Francis L. Bacon, superintendent of the Evanston (Illinois) 
wnship High School is the new chairman of the NEA’s 
ducational Policies Commission succeeding Dr. A. J. Stod 


lard whose term expired. 

Approximately $414,000,000,000 or more than all the wealth 
the country has accumulated since the Declaration of Inde 
‘endence has been spent by the U. S. on wars since 1776 
For this amount every family in America could have a new 
$8,000 home,-a $1,200 car and $2,000 in the bank. (Reported 
vy News Week Magazine.) 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Schools 
Washington, was elected president of the National Education 
\ssociation for 1946-47 at the annual meeting in Buffalo, July 
3-5, 1946. Dr. Willard E 
Secretary of the NEA for his fourth four-year term. 


Che National Association of Secondary School Principals 
vill hold its next annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
28-March 5, 1947. 

D. C. Moffett, former director of athletics and physical edu 
ition at DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, is director 


February 






Givens was appointed Executive 





ot athletics at State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
Dr. Moffett received his doctorate at the State University 
Iowa and served in the Navy during the war. 

Emmett A. Rice, Director of Special Youth Services for the 
Indianapolis Public Schools for the past three years, was re- 
cently named Director of Physical Education and —— his 
new duties to begin in September. Mr. Rice succeeds the late 
Emil Rath who died in October, 1943. George P. Farkas, for 
mer Thomas Carr Howe High School athletic director, was 
named assistant. Mr. Rice is the author of a number of articles 
on physical education which have appeared in professional pub 
lications, and his book, 4 Brief History of Physical Educatio 
has been used widely in colleges both in America and abroad 
\t the present time it is being translated into Chinese by stu 
dents of the Peiping Normal University, Peiping, China. Mrs 
\nne Morgan, acting director of physical education since M1 
Rath’s death, will continue her work in the department. 

The next annual convention of the American Association 
ot School Administrators will be held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, March 1-6, 1947. Five years will have elapsed sinc 
the last national meeting in February, 1942, at San Francisco 

John W. Fulton is the Executive Secretary of the Industrial 
Recreation Association for American Industry with national 
headquarters at One North LaSalle Street. Chicago 2, Illinois. 

\t the present time there are 31 universities or colleges 
having a program of study for graduate nurses in public healt! 
approved by the National Organization for Public Healt 
Nursing. 

Wanted—Designs for Cover 
A’ attempt has been made to secure variety and appropriat 
ness in the cover design for the Journal. Our readers ar 
invited to submit suggestive photographs or drawings. Sea 
sonal activities, illustrations suggestive of needs and problems 
or artistic pictures related to the field are possibilities Credit 
will be given for ideas submitted and accepted for us 
Revised Edition of Army Manual 
HE War Department's Field Manual FM 21-20 


1946) on physical training in greatly revised and expanded 


January 


form is now available from the Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. ( 
for 65 cents per single copy. Consisting of 392 pages, it prob 
ably enjoys the distinction of being the most expensive docu 
ment which has ever been published in the history of physical 
education. Current comment is that it is the best. military 
manual in physical education and that it is unfortunate that 
was not available four or five years earlier. It represents 
largely the joint efforts of Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, who served as a civilian consultant to the 
War Department, and Dr. A. A. Esslinger who, upon con 
pletion of his war service as a major, became director of tl 
undergraduate curriculum at Springfield College. 
Third National Conference on Health in Colleges 

P' \NS are now under way for the Third National Confer 

ence on Health in Colleges to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City, May 7-10, 1947. Mr. Alexand 

Ruthven, President of the University of Michigan, will sers 
as president of the conference. 

The first conference was held at Syracuse University 
1931, the second in Washington, D. (¢ 
of both conferences have served as very helpful guides in « 
lege health programs since then. 


. 1 1936. Proceeding 


The American Student Health Association, the Associatio 
of American Colleges, the National Health Council, and othe 
invited organizations will sponsor the conference. Dr. Ralph | 
Director of Health Service, Watkins Memoria 
Hospital, University of Kansas, Lawrence, is chairman of tl 
Planning Committee. 


Canuteson, 


Leadership in Social Hygiene 
< John W. Ferree, until recently in charge of the Navy 
‘enereal Disease Control Section, Bureau of Medicine an 
A has been appointed Director of the Division of Edt 
cation and Special Projects of the American Social Hygiet 
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Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City. The Division, 
under the guidance of the Association's National Education 
Committee, is undertaking an expanded and intensified pro- 
gram to meet the growing demands for national leadership. 

Recognized as an outstanding public health worker, Dr. 
Ferree became especially interested in social hygiene education 
during his service as State Health Officer of Indiana and in 
the Navy. His wide acquaintance, training, and experience 
and his recent specialized studies of educational needs of men 
and women in service make his addition to the staff most 
opportune 

Three Books Given Recognition 
HE Education Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
publishes annually a list of the 60 best educational books 
In this list for 1945 are three physical education books as fol 
lows: 

Duggan, A. S., et al. Conditioning Exercises for Girls and 
Women. 116 pp. New York: A. S. Barnes. $2.50. Program 
of exercises with suggestions for evaluating classwork. 

Scott, M. G. and French, Esther. Better Teaching Through 
Testing; a Practical Manual for the Physical Education Teache 
247 pp., New York: A: S. Barnes. $2.50. Variety of tests for 
physical fitness and sports skills. 

Curtiss, Mary Louise, and Curtiss, Adelaide B. Physical 
Education for Elementary Schools. 286 pp., Milwaukee, Wis 
consin: Bruce Pub. Co. $2.75. Designed for the classroom 
teacher but also of interest to the specialist. 

The first and last books above were starred as being esp 
cially useful to the classroom teacher or suitable for purchas« 
by the small library 

Congratulations are extended to the authors for these pro 
fessional contributions. 

Children’s Bureau to Federal Security Agency 
RESIDENT Truman’s governmental reorganization plan 
No. 2 transferring the Children’s Bureau of the U. S 

Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Census to 
the Federal Security Agency was upheld by a vote of 40 to 37 
by the Senate after rejection by the House and the transferral 
became effective last July 16. In particular four functions of 
the Children’s Bureau with the following grants-in-aid to states 
now authorized are thus brought under the jurisdiction of the 
FSA; namely, services for crippled children, $3,800,000; child 
welfare services, $1,510,000; maternal and child health, $5,800, 
(00; and emergency maternity and infant care, $17,593,000. It 
is commonly agreed that this transfer will not only close a 
serious gap in the work of the FSA but that it will greatly 
strengthen the child-care programs by bringing them into closer 
relationship with the health, welfare, and educational activities 
of the FSA. 

The FSA in its control of the functions of the Census Bureau 
follows the pattern found in 47 states in which the health de 
partments are in charge of their state’s vital statistics. 

The expanded functions of the Federal Security Agency is 
a significant step in improving the nation’s health and welfare. 
Even more significant, however, is the belief that maximum 
benefits will come when FSA is given departmental status and 
its head is made a member of the President’s Cabinet. Presi- 
dent Truman is expected to recommend to Congress soon that 
the new federal Department of Welfare be organized. 


Copies of the Review Available 

ROM time to time the Association office has received re 

quests for copies of the American Physical Education Re- 
view which became the Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in 1930. It was impossible to fill these orders earlier be- 
cause copies of the Review were stored in miscellaneous 
packages in Ann Arbor. Two years ago these were shipped 
to Washington and the Association’s official records of the 
Review were completed. There are a number of surplus copies, 
however, and it was thought that some members might wisl 
to obtain some of these to complete their own files. No charge 
will be made for the magazines but interested persons are re- 
quested to send postage (with orders) to cover mailing costs 
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in the amount of 2c for each copy desired he list 
able issues follows. The number in parentheses indicates t 
number of copies of each issue on hand 
1898 June (4) Apr. (1) 
Sept. (4) May (1) 
Dec. (5) June (1) 
1899 Mar. (5) Oct. (2 
June (1) Nov. (2) 
Sept. (5) Ly (2) 
Dec. (5) 1910 Jan. (2) 
1900 Sept (1) Feb (2) 
1901 Mar. (1) Mar. (2) 
June (1) Apr. (2 
Sept. (1) May (2 
Dec. (1) June (2) 
1902 Mar. (1) Oct. (2) 
June (1) Nov. (2) 
Sept. (1) LD (2) 
Dec. (1) 1916 Oct (1) 
1903 Mar. (2) Nov. (1) 
June (2) De (1 
Sept. (2) 1927 Apr. (1 
Dec. (2) Sept. (1) 
1905 Mar. (1) Oct (2 
Sept. | 1) Dex (3 
Dec. (1) 1928 Feb. (3 
1909 Jan (1) Oct (1) 
Feb. (1) 1929 Nov (1) 
Mar. (2) 


Second Panamerican Physical Education Congress 


+ 


oe 1 Pp 
HE following information concerning e Second Pa 


american Congress of Physical Education is taker 


the invitation in the official Congress bulletin containing 
regulations and the theme of the meeting 

[The Government of the Mexican Republic, acting upot 
decision of the First Panamerican Congress of Physical | 
ration which met in Rio de Janeiro in July, 1943, at 
time Mexico was given the honor of being the host 


Second Congress, has taken the necessary steps in ordet 


S 
1 


this important international educational reunion may take pla 
in Mexico City from October 1 to October 15. The organiz 


tion of this scientific conference is under the direction of tl 

Secretaryship of National Defense, which has authorized t 

National Physical Education and Pre-Military Training Boar 

to undertake related work in accord with the General Secr 

taryship of the Congress under the direction of Senor Jorg 
) 


de Romana, Director of Physical Education and Hygien« 
the Republic of Peru. 

diplomatic channels an invitation has been issue 
an Nations in order tl 


they may be represented by an Official Delegate. As the by 





Throus 
to the governments of the Panameri 





laws of the Congress also consider Special and Fraternal men 
bers, a cordial invitation has been sent to the associations 
specialized teachers in and to the schools and institutes 
physical education to send their delegates; the invitatior 
extended to all persons who are interested in the problen 
Panamerican physical education who request attendance at 
Congress as Fraternal members 

The First Panamerican Congress concluded that it had 


the field, giving it a definite scientifi 


moted progress i1 
tation, largely as a result of cooperation. The Second Congres 
will reaffirm the conclusion decided upon in Rio de Jan 


study the problems of physical education in the Panameric: 


countries in line with progress made in the matter in t 
several years, and determine the objectives which should cha 
acterize physical education in order that it may constitute 
force whicl l t tand: 


1 is based on social liberty and justice as s 


to check the disagreements arising from the war 
moreover, as a link to strengthen solidarity and the bonds 


friendship among the American peoples by means of activiti 


which distinguish themselves by their recognized value in t 
physical, moral, and social orders, with emphasis on yout 
Finally it will be an efficient coordinator of the governn 













FOOTBALL! 
FUNCTIONAL FOOTBALL 


By John DaGrosa 


John DaGrosa needs no introduction to the football public and profession 
His 1945 Holy Cross team was one of the leaders in the East and went to the 
Orange Bowl. More important, he has been a lecturer at coaching schools and 
clinics all across the country for many years 


As an author, he has analyzed every department—every technique of the 
game and used the findings upon which to base this book. He teaches graphi- 
cally every technical move—-every strategic maneuver of individual and coopera- 
tive play—-from fundamentals to the advanced stages. He avoids pet theories 
»9 methods of play but presents an unbiased picture of the fundamentals of 
all systems of play, their strengths and weaknesses and how to use them. He 
shows how the system is fitted to the material and how to make original plays 

your own plays! 


Taken over from another publisher, FUNCTIONAL FOOTBALL has been 
extensively revised. The popular ‘’T’’ formation is considered in full, the ob- 
jects of certain techniques are more clearly cited; six-man football is discussed 
in detail; and new data has been added to the chapter on the history of the game 


THE CONTENTS 
Individual Offensive Line Fundamentals, Individual Offensive Backfield 
Fundamentals, Cooperative Offensive Line Fundamentals, Cooperative Offensive 
Line and Backfield Fundamentals, Individual Defensive Fundmentals, Cooperative 
Defensive Fundamentals, The Offense, The Defense, The ‘’T’’ Formation 


September 6”x9” 352 pages Illustrated $3.00 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR FOOTBALL? 


By Dr. L. H. Baker 
Author of FOOTBALL: Facts and Figures 


Foreword by John Kieran 


Do you consider yourself an expert on all phases of football? Do you ever say Betcha 
suck it was the longest punt ever made?’’ Or are you always hesitant about getting into 
those inevitable, impulsive arguments over America’s greatest college sport? 

In either case you won't have to phone the sports editor now to settle the debate 
»” to start one, either 

Dr. L. H. Baker, who has become the best-known living historian of football, has 


sIlected in question and answer form 1,000 moot, odd, intriguing facts about the game. 

ts immortal players and coaches, best and worst teams, the rules and incidental other items 
if you want to be an expert, this book will make you one 

September 6"x9" $1.50 


Six-Man Football 


By Ray O. Duncan 
of Am Six-man_ football provides the opportunity 
; for every boy to play football under proper 
supervision and with adequate protection 


Football 


By Glenn Killinger 


Full knowledge of the fundamentals 
erica’s most popular and spectacular sport is 


essential to coaches and players alike. The a 
) le 2 t lin lock 
book is a valuable aid in mastering the game The basic fundamentals o ackling, bloc 


Practical, usable instruction is given and ing, passing, kicking, running and offensive 
“ ‘i ta "te i. tHustrated and defensive play are described in logical 
each ster ‘ lly | é 


sequence 
6"'x9" Cloth 


Illustrated $1.25 . 6°s9" Cloth illustrated $1.25 
Touch Football 


The Official 
By John V. Grombach Football Guide 


The first book explaining touch football gives Edited by WwW. J. Bingham 


sles fundamentals, formations and princi y y , _ 
a iat ia Tn ae eae NOW AVAILABLE 
laying one of our oldest games has un The guide includes articles by well-knowr 
mnited oC ssibilities since it can pe played coaches and sports writers, team records, sec 
tout aris ini equipment or for- tional team standings, college records, the 
ee ay , m = 7 946 schedule of games by teams and date: 
, wi and the 


6x9" Cloth 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


New York 18, N. Y. 


illustrated $1.25 Official College Football Rules, 50c 


67 W. 44th St. 








The Naval Aviation 
Physical Training 
Manuals 


At last—this important series of 
sports manuals is now available to you! 
Prepared by a group of specially selected 
naval officers —- all outstanding in 
civilian life as coaches and administra- 
tors. 

FOOTBALL—History of football; ped- 
agogy; stance; blocking; tackling; line, 
end, backfield play; kicking, passing 
and running games; offensive, defensive 
formations; generalship; signals. $2.00 
SWIMMING—Facilities; equipment; ad- 
ministration; teaching beginners; basic 
instruction; supplementary strokes and 
skills; survival at sea; life saving; com- 
petitive swimming; water polo; tests; 
drills. $2.25 

SOCCER—+History of soccer; facilities; 
equipment, warm-up periods; funda- 
mentals; goalkeeper’s skills; individual 
positions; game situations; offense, de- 
fense; safety suggestions; drills, games 
instructional programs. $2.00 
WRESTLING—A history of wrestling; 
facilities; equipment; prevention of in- 
juries; developing a team for competi- 
tion; approaches; breaks; pinning com 
binations; escapes; class instruction 
$2.00 

BOXING—+History of boxing; facilities 
and equipment; teaching boxing; condi- 
tioning for boxing; position, movement 
and hitting power; straight and bent arm 
blows; left and right leads; feinting 
clinching, infighting. $2.00 
BASKETBALL—-Basketball’s beginnings 
court facilities, equipment; basic drills 
class organization and instruction; of- 
fensive plays; man-to-man, zone and 
combination defenses; drills, instruction 
programs, lesson plans. $2.00 
GYMNASTICS AND TUMBLING Fo 
cilities, equipment, maintenance; con 
ditioning; safety devices; nomenclature 
climbing; balancing, tumbling; compe- 
titive gymnastics; stunts; squad meets 
outdoor program; relays; special appen 
dix. $3.25 

MILITARY TRACK Class organiza 
tion; running; obstacle course; hurdling 
drills and competition; grading; condi 
tioning; sprints; relays; stunts; apprai 
sal; record systems; analysis of rating 
procedures. $2.00 

MASS EXERCISE, GAMES, TESTS—-Need 
for physical conditioning; organization 
administration; exercise program; mass 
exercise; games; relays; stunts; apprai 
sal; record systems; analysis of rating 
procedures. $2.00 

THE SPORTS PROGRAM—Nature of the 
sports program; types of programs; ad- 
ministration; ” equipment; organization 
competition in twelve different sports 
awards. $2.00 

Each book is cloth bound and fully illus 
trated with photographs specially taken 
for the purpose 


Note: We are distributing these man- 
uals published by the U. S. Naval In- 
stitute as a service to the profession. 











HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 






























READY OCTOBER 15 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 


For Men and Women 


By 


RACHAEL YOCOM 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 


H. B. HUNSAKER 


Professor of Physical Education 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Here is a challenge to those instructors who have the opportunity 
to develop co-recreation in high schools and colleges. 


This book describes the basic differences and similarities in 
the technique and teaching of individual sports to men and women 
You will find the sports clearly analyzed and the teaching aids 
exceptional, thereby making INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN an excellent text for major students, as well as a 
valuable reference book for the teacher 


The Contents: 


| Fundamentals basic to IV Badminton 
the teaching technique V_ Fencing 
in individual sports for Vi Golf 
men and women Vil Tennis 
lt Application of terms Vill = Individual Sports Moti- 
lt! = Archery vation 


Sample description 


Forehand Smash in Badminton 
Skill Analysis 


Count 1. Drop racquet back, transfer weight to right foot, 
and rotate body toward sidelines 


Count 2 


Count 3. Shift weight to left foot, swing racquet forward 
and upward, wrist leading. Arch back, straighten arm, and snap 
wrist so that racquet head is directed down toward shuttle flight 


Bend right elbow and raise hand to head height 


Count 4. Follow through with arm, shoulders, and body to- 
ward intended shuttle flight. This aids the power and speed im- 
parted by the racquet and wrist action 


ray Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


NEW BARNES TEXT S 


Just Published! 
GUIDANCE OF 
CHILDREN THRU 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By Dorothy La Salle 


The author shows the classroom teach 
er how to set up definite program ob 
jectives, to organize her class, to man 
age her equipment, to develop leaders 
and teach skills. She includes a collec 
tion of carefully analyzed games 

Major students use this excellent book 
in their teaching courses; classroom 
teachers find it valuable for reference 


The Contents: 
| Potential Values of Physical Edu 
cation 
1] Objectives of Physical Education 
11! Determine Children’s Needs 
IV Guidance for Health 
V_ Class Organization 
Vl Guidance for Skill Development 
Vil Guidance for Social Development 
VIIl Methods of Evaluation 
1X Curriculum Materials for the first 
grade 
x Curriculum Materials for the sec 
ond grade 
Xx! Curriculum Materials for the third 
grade 
XI! Curriculum Materials for the 
fourth grade 
XIl1 Curriculum Materials for the fifth 
grade 
XIV Curriculum Materials for the sixth 
grade 


6"’x9"" Cloth Ilustrated $2.50 


Health Education 
In Rural Schools 
And Communities 


By Nina B. Lamkin 
The book furnishes an informal guide for de 
veloping a practical program in health educa 
tion based on daily life tuations in rura 
schools, homes and communities 
The author crystalizes her wide experience 
and her great fund of information into a val 
uable instrument for the intelligent teach 
f health education in the schools and 
munities of our nation 
The Contents: 
| Finding the problems 
| What Health Services are important 
How important are mental and 
aspects of living 
Vv What are your food practices: 
to VIII Teaching Children healthfu 
ing 
1x Helping Children t inderstand 
x The Rural School 
x! Community Cooperat 
Problems 
x | Pre-Service and r ervice tducat 
XI! Materials 
x! tvaluating liftferent phase 
health >ducat 


x9” Cloth vies $2.50 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 WEST 44TH STREET 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 





NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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» continent, placing their attention on phys 

ical education as a regenerative force which is contributing 

{f the American race. 

The official languages of the Congress will be Spanish, Eng 
~} 


ffectively to the progress « 
lish, Portuguese, and French. 

Any member of the A.A.H.P.E.R. who wishes to attend as 
representative of the A.A.H.PE.R. should have President Man 


y notify the Organization Committee through the President 
~ the Congress, General Antonio Gomez Velasco, Director 
General de Educacion Fisica y Ensenanza Premilitar, Tacu 


Estados Unidos Mexicanos. The same applies to 


any member of the American Academy of Physical Education 
vhich has received a direct invitation from the Organization 


to attend and participate. 


Board Member Changes 

H' LEN Manley, President of the AAPHER, has accepted 

a position as specialist in health and physical education 

in the Elementary School. Division of the U. S. Office of Edu 

cation, Washington, D. C 
sition in July. 

Iris Boulton, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 

Illinois, was elected as the new representative of the Midwest 

} 


by Mr. Vaughn 


Miss Manley reported to her new 


District Association to fill the vacancy created 


No Blanchard’s election as President-Elect. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y 











Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
uirman of the National Section on Women’s Athletics fot 
1946-47 announces that members of the Legislative Board, 1946- 
, are aS follows 
District Chairmen 
Eastern—Marion Purbeck, Board of Education, Hackensack, 
Midwest—Jessica Nixon, Hathaway-Brown School, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 
Central—Ruth Hoover 


I University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Southern—Grace Fox, Florida Stat 


College for Women, 
lailahassec 

Southwest—Mrs. Eugenia K. Minas, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 

Northwest—Irma Weir, Oregon State College, 
Ore 


Corvallis, 


\fembers-at-Larg« 
Ruth Abernathy, Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Frederica Bernhard, University of California, Berkeley 
Esther French, Illinois Normal University, Normal, II. 
Dorothea Lensch, Recreation Department, City Hall, Port 
Reichart, 319 S. 15th St., Corvallis, Ore. 
Elsa Schneider, State Department of Public 
Springfield, Ill 


Membe rs 


Instruction, 


duPont de Nemours & Co., Penns 
Marie L. Carns, M.D., University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
Dorothy LaSalle, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Rudd, Pembroke College, Providence, R. I. 
Carol Rice, M.D., University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

Ella Lunday Soule, 
] 


11 


University of Georgia, Athens 
ge Women: 
Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


airmen of Standing Committees 


eration of Ci 


1 


Esther French. 
Elections—Anna Espenschade, University of California, Ber 


Constitution 


Officials Rating—Christine White, Wheaton College, Norto: 
Mass. 
Policy and Finance 
Rules and Editorial 
timore, Md. 
Chairmen of Special Committees : 
Inter-American Relations—Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley Col 
lege, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Public Relations—Ethel L. Martus, Woman's College of t! 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Publications 


Bessie Rudd. 


Josephine Fiske, Goucher Col 


Norma Leavitt, University of Missouri, ‘ 


lumbia. 

Carolyn Bookwalter, 527 South Highland, Bloom 
ington, Ind. 
Standards—E tino 

81, Mass 
Visual Aids—Jess Pucket, Central Washington College 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash 


Research 





Schroeder, Wellesley ( lege, Welles! 


Sperts Bulletin 
Che National Section on Women's Athletics announces t 
Bulletin,” 
during the war, is being revived under the name of the “Sports 
Bulletin.” It will be published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 6; 
West 44th St., New York City 18, and subscriptions to 


the “Service publication of which was suspend 





should be sent to that address and not to the Association i 
Washington. Publication of the first issue will not be until 
November or December due to unavoidable delays 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 























By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash 


WASHINGTON 
Peacetime operation has again become evident on the Um 
versity of Washington campus in the square-dance 
Throughout the war years, these were held during the afte: 
noon to accommodate students in the Navy V-12 and Nava! 
R.O.T.C. programs. 
evening and the dance studio was more than filled. This eve 


mixers 


Once again, they were held during the 


ning program was carried on for a two-hour session once a 
week, with instruction provided for the full session each eve 
ning. It would be rather difficult to state which types 
dances were most popular, the group being very responsive t 
mixers, squares, and couple dances. One of the favorites 
Washington students is always the “Korobuchka™ and_ tl 
summer school students showed equal enthusiasm for it, cal 
ing and teaching of which were done by Miss Wilson 

\s a climax to the summer program, the students in the 
dance program class gave a National Dance honoring the ta 
ulty. Plans for this party were capably handled by the com 
mittee: Sylva Macklin, Vaughan Road Collegiate Institute, 
Toronto, Ontario, chairman; Maxine Knight, Santa Ana Hig! 
School, Santa: Ana, California; Mrs. Grace Houghton, Walla 
Walla High School, Walla Walla, Washington; Isabel Clay, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver; Mrs. Charles Bates, 
Renton, Washington; Ruby Howes, Campbell Union Hig] 
Campbell, California; Edna Bush, Nelson Junior High School 
Nelson, B. C.; Virginia Ballard, Cleveland Junior High School 
Seattle, Washington; Ray Hyatt, Jack Ponfret, Dick [oman 
Herb Smith, and Barbara Kneifl, University of Washingtor 
students 

It has been felt that professional students should have access 
0 a variety of materials and books. Most library facilities d 
not permit such a privilege for everyone. In order to give this 
chance to students, a selected group of books pertaining to 
health education, sports, and dance were made available in 
exhibit form for one day during the summer session. At speci 
fied hours throughout the day, members of the faculty gave 
some explanation regarding the 






source materials on exhibit 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Faculty members participating in this program were Dorthalee 
Horne, Helen McLellan, and Ruth Wilson. 

Student comments following this showing indicated that they 
appreciated having such an opportunity. 





Another feature of the recreational program for the summet 
was the showing of films, both health and sports, and of r¢ 
cent origin. Some of the high schools are desirous of starting 
a film library, so it was thought important to give pictures for 
different age levels and of as recent filming as possible. 

The sport films were planned mainly for women but som 
of the material was of interest to both men and women. Som« 
of these films were on badminton, boating, tennis, and swim- 
ming. The health pictures were shown from the standpoint 
of what could and could not be used as supplementary health 





material. 

The showing was open to anyone on the campus during both 
morning and afternoon. It was well attended by others not 
directly connected through health or sports courses and stim 
ulated interest and questions on showing films, taking pictures, 
and the construction of classrooms in which films are to be 
p used. 

To give the summer-school students 
‘ome acquainted with each other and the mempers of the men’s 


a better chance to be 


en 


ind women’s physical education staffs, a series of barbecuc 
barbecue pit north of the Women’s 
Mr. August Auernheimer of the 
] 


picnics was held at the 
Physical Education Building. 
men’s staff was the chef and prepared delicious charcoa 
broiled steaks for the enjoyment of those attending. Prior to 
ind following the dinners the group engaged in corecreational 


hoes, darts 


ypc 


tivities, including mixed volleyball, croquet, horses 
ind softball. These activities were under the direction of Miss 
Dorthalee Horne. 

The Summer-School Bulletin at Western Washington Col 
lege of Education at Bellingham, Washington publicized a pro 


gram of recreational activities along with study. An off-campus 


eg 


program included picnics at the salt-water beaches and at thi 
cabin on Lake Whatcom within four miles of the city; 
bakes; bus trips across the line to Vancouver, British Colum 


salmon 


via; day as well as week-end boat cruises through the San 
Juan Islands; and climbing various mountain peaks in the ré 
gion. 

For over thirty years the College 
the summer, the salmon bake and the Mt. Baker climb. Th 
salmon is baked in the seaweed and gravel after the method 
used by the Indians of the region in early days. This summer 
over three hundred and thirty students and guests were on hand 
for this event. 


has had two high spots in 


Che annual Mt. Baker climb was made this summer during 
the July 4th holiday. Students making the trip were excused 
from their Friday classes. A mountain cabin is owned by the 
college in conjunction with a local hiking club. Many stu 
dents who do not 10,790-foot climb hike the 
seven miles to the cabin. 

Che location of the college is unusual and the activities ar 
planned to take full advantage of this fact. At least three boat 
trips are planned on the salt water. Reservations are made 
for the regular all-day com: ‘ial boat trip out through the 
San Juan Islands. An to a favorite island makes 
use of a chartered | 1 carry fifty Food 
is planned bh voking is done in the open 
This is an a lents sleep under the trees 


aspire to the 


pers ms 


or on the b 1 tr mbines the regular boat trip 
with staying overnight at lakes on Orcas Island 
and the climbr Mt. ( 

On campus iti ncludes ight a week of mixed 
recreation in the 01 d gym are open to both 
men and womei t Or nmuning periods are pro 
vided twice a w net id Sports equipment 
may be borrowed by the siudents in activities outside 
of class. The m« pula ms are golf clubs, badminton 


One evening each is devoted to square 
students 


ind archery equipment. 
and folk dancing. This may be taken for credit or 
may have guests. 

Taking advantage of the war surplus materials the colleg¢ 
has purchased sleeping bags and 





other equipment for the pro 
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motion of this program 


] 


the needs of the students who cannot do the more 


hiking and considers them in picnics, boat, and bus trips. 


The program of physical education offered this summer: 
Washington State College included a workshop in curriculun 
building which turned out to be a very stimulating exper! 


Excepti nally cor )] 
I A, 
} 


he Square Dance 
ot the 


judging from student evaluations. 
encouraged a large attendance at t 
held every Wednesday evening as a part summer 
tion program. 

The women’s department 
rival of Alice A. Gates from Swarthmore College, 
From Washington, D. C 
a teaching fellow. 
include 
Norway 


anticipates with p 
in dance. 


Flora Nelson from India and Inger Vonen 

Changes made in general college requirements have 
tated several minor adjustments in the physical educat 
riculum since students now do not major in that field 
heginning of their sophomore year. 
handicap to specialization, however. 

Out of the six semesters of required physical educati 
men students must now take three prescribed courses, 
a rhythmical activity, 


or individual sports. The other three semesters may 
on fre elective activities. 
With the opening of the first semester this fall 


the men’s department of thi 
igain be operating on a full 
W. R 
the services. H. H 
is back from the 


» hoo] ot Physi al 
schedule All of the staff 

House, head of the department 
\rmy, and R. S. Neilson, 


quired activities, was back for a time but has. since 


director 


to go into the contracting business. A. B. Bailey, foot 
coach and 
have returned from the Navy. 


New members on the staff in the last twelve months 


varsity baseball coach, and Isaac Deeter, 


coach, 
Sorboe, head football coach; James Ennis and Elme: 
assistant tootball coaches: 
R. H. Johnson, director of required activities; and (¢ 
Ruckman, in charge of remedial gymnastics 


\ $25,000 physical education scholarship fund, to be 


after J. Fred Bohler, director of athletics, was rece 
nounced by the Washington State College Alumni 
in Seattle, as part of a program to honor Bohler 


thirty-eight years of service to the college 


| 


The Washington Association for Health, Physical Edu 


and Recreation is planning to start the year 1946-47 
two-day conference, November 1 and 2, at the Centra 
ington College of Education at Ellensburg 
gram includes posture testing and body mechanics, he: 
ordinator programs, demonstrations of elementary and 
high school rhythms, organization of games classes 
groups, tumbling, exhibits of 


in health education. 


books and materials, 
Miss Jess Puckett, 
College of Education, is program chairman. 

The new officers of this organization are: President. 
Kidwell, University of Washington; Western Vice 
Nora Hall, Puyallup Public Schools; 
bers, Mary A. Stapp, Centra 
Bellingham Public Schools; 
Puckett, Central 
Council Members (to be announced) : 
H. H. House, State College of Washington; Eastern 
Members, Robert Brumbley, Washington ( 
Education, and Rhea Gray, Pomeroy High School: 
Treasurer, Mildred B 
ton; Membership Committee Chairman, L. O 
line High School: Historical Committee 
Woodward, Eastern Washington Colleg: 

There will be a meeting of the 
September at Ellensburg. 





High School, and Lee 
Central Vice 
Washington College of Education: 


Eastern Vice 





Eastern 


W igegi 
Chairman, 
Education 


executive councet 


Plans are also being consic red tor the state associati 
ing to be held in Seattle in April. 1947. in conju 
the National Convention 






The entire program is planned to « 


strenuous 


as instruct 
comes Dorothy Snyder 


Graduate students in physical education w 


This does not appeat 
one in swimming, and one in either 


(1946-47 
KE lucation 


Bond, the swimming coach, have recently returned 


+} 
Jack Moobery, head track coach; 


harl 


Associatio 
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MONTANA By Inga A. Hoem 

On Saturday, April 13, the Girls’ Athletic Club of Butte 
High School entertained 140 guests at a sports playday. Six 
high schools from the western part of the state within a 
radius 170 miles participated in the playday. Including the 
hostesses 240 
Easter theme 


Geese, Bluebirds, Eggs, 


teen 


girls took part in the playday. Following the 
the girls were assigned to ten teams, Ducks, 
Bonnets, Derbies, Baskets, -Chicks, 
Lilies, and Bunnies, for participation in the day’s activities. 
It was the largest playday Butte High School has ever had 
and by far the most successful. 

In former years a Swimming-Skating Playday has always 
been planned during the winter, but this year a Spring Playday 
was organized. The following schools participated: Anaconda, 
Belgrade, Boulder, Deer Lodge, Dillon, Great Falls, Missoula, 


Lima, Bozeman, Sheridan, Virginia City, Man- 





Philipsburg, 


hattan, Townsend, Butte Central, and Butte Public Hig! 
School 
On April 27, the western division of the state association 


held a successful meeting at Missoula, Montana. This meeting 
emphasized aid for teachers who must conduct classes as a 
part of the regular school program. The meeting was planned 
to be primarily a participation program in which the attend- 
teachers would participate. In this way they would obtain 
a better understanding of teaching techniques and secure an 
appreciation of skills involved. Emphasis was placed on activi 
ties suitable for small schools. Mr. Carl Klafs, supervisor of 
physical education, Missoula Public Schools, was chairman of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Charles Hertler gave a report on activities presented at 
he National Convention at St. Louis. In addition to Mr 


¢ 


Hertler, Montana was represented at the National Convention 
by Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, state president, and Miss 
Elena Sliepcevich, director of girls’ physical education in Ana 
onda 

Anaconda had an unusual playday on May 4, win wa 


] 


carried out in the Mexican theme. Various schools from the 


surrounding district were invited to participate. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey 


By Grace E. Jones 
is justly proud of the many persons from the 
Eastern District Association of the 
\AHPER at the time of the District Convention in Spring 
field, Massachusetts, April 23 to 26, 1946. The greatest honor 
omes to Mazie V. Scanlan of the Atlantic City Public Schools 
who took office as the new president of the Eastern District 
Association. Tribute was paid to Grace Jones of the Summit 
Public Schools who retired from the office of Secretary-Treas 


+ 


state who served the 


urer of the district association after fifteen years of service 
State physical educators who served on district committees 
were Martha Lahey, Constitution; George Dochat, Nominating ; 
George Weed, Necrology; John N. Richards, Editorial; Mazie 
V. Scanlan, Convention. 

Others serving as section officers and speakers were Margaret 
Clark and William P. Uhler, Jr., Safety Section; Marion Pur 
beck, Gertrude Swift, Rosabel Steinhauer, and Marjorie Fish, 
Women’s Athletic Section; Dorothy Hutchinson, Physical Ed 
ucation Division, Elementary School Level 
National Section on Women’s Athletics’ officers 
ire putting forth great effort to stimulate an interest in county 


Che state 


playdays. At the same time the Union County group met in 


Elizabeth on Monday, May 6, and plans were set up for a series 





softball playdays, which were to be held within the county 
luring th ing. If these are successful similar plans will be 
id vy each sport seasot 









George T. Hepbron 
(1865-1946) 

\t the age of 81 years, George T. 
in basketball since its infancy, died on April 30, 1946, in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 

He was prominent in local, national, and international YMCA 
work for more than half a century. It is said that he served 
on 42 association committees, including the important Physical 
Education Committee of the national body. 

He was the first secretary of the Athletic League of Nort! 
American YMCA’s, which, through its “Letters” 
by Dr. Luther Gulick, contributed not only technical and admin 
istrative help but became the basis of the underlying philosophy 
of the physical education program in the YMCA 

For 18 years he served as secretary of the National Basket 
ball Committee and was chairman of the Women’s National 
Basketball Committee and editor of the men’s basketball guide 
and the women’s basketball guide. 


Hepbron, a national figure 


prepared 


As secretary of the National 
Joint Committee and the National Basketball Executive Com 
mittee, he did much to direct and promote this sport; and as 
a member of the National Basketball Officials’ Committee, whic! 


} } 


he organized, his counsel was invaluable. Because of his promin 
ence and reputation he was given a place on the AAU-James 
Sullivan Memorial Medal Committee 

Born in Still Pond, Maine, he followed a career typical of a 
healthy and sports-loving youth with a preference for track 
athletics in which he later secured a championship rating. At 
the age of 21 he became assistant physical director at th 
YMCA at Wilmington, Delaware, but soon was advanced t 
the position of physical director in such associations as Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, East Liberty Branch, Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania, and Eastern District, Brooklyn, New York, 
basketball interest was intense. While in Brooklyn he becam« 
the first official basketball referee in New York State and o1 
ganized the New York-Brooklyn Basketball League 

His deep and continuing interest in the YMCA 1s indicated 
by the number, variety, and importance of the committees with 
which he was connected, such as the International Committee 
the Central Area Physical Education Committee, the National 
Commission on Amateurism, and the one on National Eligibility 
He was chairman of the important committee charged with es 
tablishing cooperative relations with the AAU and at the ‘sam 
time continued as head of the state physical education commit 
tees of New York and of New Jersey, and of the physical edu 
cation conferences of the Eastern Region and _ the 


where 


Central 
Atlantic Area. During all this time he retained active connec 
tion with the YMCA in his home city of East Orange, New 
Jersey, serving as chairman of its Board of Management for 
24 years and as a director for 32 years. 

His wide acquaintance with the personnel in all fields of 
physical education, his faithful attendance at conferences and 
conventions, and his friendliness resulted in his appointment by 
the large sporting goods and supply firm of A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. as a special representative. He continued this function as 
good-will emissary for 35 years, retiring from active duties in 
1941 

In the passing of George Hepbron the profession lost one of 
its best known and most highly esteemed members. He held 
original ideas, based on wide experience, but never was insistent 
about others adopting them. These qualities, combined with his 
willingness to cooperate, and his dependability on assigned 
projects, rendered him popular for committee appointments 
Many in the field of physical education will have grateful 
memories of how he aided and advised them on both professional 
and personal problems.—George B. Affleck and Walter A. Coa 
Springfield, Mass 





June 1, two alumni honor awards wer 


At tl? commencement exercises held at Panzer College of 
Physical Education and Hvgiene, Fast Orange. New Jersev. on 
presented by Miss 
Martha Lahey, chairman of the Honor Award Committee. Dr 
Hyman Krakower, 1928, received the alumni honor award for 
distinguished service to the profession. Dr. Krakower, instruc 
tor in physical education and health at the College of the Citv 
of New York, has received wide recognition for his research 
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and writings in health and physical education and for his service 
to professional societies. For six years he was director of the 
Summer Play School of the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica and has been special lecturer in health and physical educa 
tion at New York University, University of Texas, and Panzer 
College. 

Howard Krausche, director of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, received the 
distinguished service to the college. President of the 
association for and alumni trustee for 
Mr. Krausche is now on the board of trustees 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


GEORGIA oe By Thomas McDonough 

The Executive Board of the Georgia Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for 1946-47 is as follows: 
Lynn Keyes, Georgia Tech, President; Ruth Sturgis, West 
Georgia College, Past President; Louise Smith, Georgia State 
College for Women, Vice President (Health); R. T. DeWitt, 
Georgia Teachers College, Vice President (Physical Educa 
Wayne Shields, Athens, Vice President (Recreation) ; 
Jessie Cary, Atlanta, Secretary. 

The district chairmen are: Dist. 1, Frances Thaxton Dyer, 
Savannah High, Savannah; Dist. 2, M. T. Daniel, Jr., 812 N. 
Park, Rifton; Dist. 3, Jack G. Robinson, Georgia Southwestern 
Americus; Dist. 4, Sara F. Whatley, Griffin High, 
Gosdin, Centralhatchee High, Franklin, secre- 
tary; Dist. 5, Glynise Smith, Decatur Girls’ High, Decatur; 
C. E. Moody, Druid Hills High, Atlanta, secretary; Dist. 6, 
(Report to be made by Alethea Whitney, G.S.C.W., Milledge- 
ville); Dist. 7, Agnes Hardman, Mountain View School, 
Marietta; Irene Casteel, secretary; Dist. 8, E. P. Burt, Sparks 
\del High, Adel; Dist. 9, Margaret Stookey, | Gaines 
ville; Dist. 10, Ula Smith, Logansville; Jane A 
secretary. 

The second annual banquet of the Atlanta Swimming Asso- 
ciation was held at the Avondale Country Club on April 22 
1946, with 85 members and parents attending. 

Colonel Blake R. Van Leer, president of Georgia School of 
Technology, served as toastmaster and George A. Abbotte, 
secretary at the Atlanta Central Y.M.C.A., was the 
principal speaker. Lee Heist, president of the association, pre 
sided. 

Barbara Kilgore, 15-year-old Washington 
more and holder of 16 national, sectional, state, and city cham- 
pionships, was awarded the Gold Medal of Achievement for 
being the outstanding swimmer of the year and the Robert B. 
Moran Memorial Trophy for participation and sportsmanship 
Robert Laughlin of Marist College was presented the Im- 
provement Award. 

The association is under the direction and sponsorship of 
the Department of Physical Education of Emory University. 
Edward J. Shea is the director of the Atlanta Swimming As 
sociation. 

Mr. Lynn Keyes, professor of physical education, Georgia 
School of Technology, has been assigned the task of compiling 
and recording the history of the Georgia Association. 

Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, president of the Southern 
District of the National Association, and members of the 
Executive Board are making plans for the 1947 convention 
Mrs. Soule solicits suggestions from the membership. Let's 
cooperate to make this our biggest and the best meeting to 
late. A convention site will be announced at an early date 

Georgia Teachers College has felt that there is a need for 
trained recreation leaders in the state. In order to satisfy this 
need a course in recreational leadership was offered during the 
summer term. It was designed to train teachers who 
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P , 
recreationa activities luring 


may be called upon to conduct 
or after school and for people who are interested in further 
ing their knowledge of recreational activities. The course cot! 


sisted of such phases of recreation as crafts, 
munity folk 
with skills involved in 
ing them. 

\ field day 
in May. 


Ribbx ms were 


swimming, com 


singing, dancing, and socials. It was concern 


these activities and practice in conduct 


Murphy 


placed on 


was sponsored by Junior High Sch 


Emphasis was home room comp 
given to individuals for the first three places 


each 


event. Jessie Cary and Robert Powell were in charg 
the field day. 

Miss Gertrude Cadwell, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, re 
ports that the Annual Volleyball Playday for junior high scl 
was a huge success. The girls’ intramural basketball tourna 
ment was completed in April. A mythical varsity team wa 
selected as the culmination of this event 

The Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service has serve 
nine hundred teachers during the past year his servi was 
made possible through tl cooperation of six titut 
\gnes Scott College, Atlanta Art Association ColumbDia 
Theological Seminary, Emory University, Georgia S 
rechnology, and the University of Georgia. Cooperating 
systems included Atlanta City Schools, Cobb County S 
Decatur City Schools, DeKalb County Schools, Fulton ( 
Schools, and Marietta City Schools. Dr. Floyd Jordan, wit 
offices at Emory University, was coordinator of this proj 
Among the curriculum offerings were courses in problems 
physical education, health education, and recreation leaders! 


[hese courses grant graduate resident credit at either Emo 
University or the University of Georgia [The courses a 
clinical in nature, devised for the most part to aid tea S 
become more competent in teaching the fundan il sk 
to aid them in the collection of a wealth of t t materia 
Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, and Miss E. Keaster, depart t 
physical education, University of Georgia, and Thomas M« 


Donough, head of the department of physical education, En 


University, have been 


acting as instructors and consultant 


these courses. Other subjects being taught by the At'anta Art 
Teacher Education Service are Art Evaluation, Curriculun 
Construction, Library Education, Child Development a 


Guidance 
Dahlgren 


Pool and 


Swimming 


the University of Georgia is now being used truct 
swimming and recreational swimming for students and fa 
and also for intramural athletics and other recreational activi 
ties 

The Georgia Athletic Federation of College Women 
its regular meeting at Wesleyan College, April 6-7 Miss 
Leonora Ivey of Georgia State Colleg Women w 


te 
t 
-hncen + > ho f: T = has nnih : 
chosen to act as the taculty advisor or another vear 


Miss Cornelia Edmundson will join the phvsical educatior 
staff at G.S.C.W., Milledgeville, this fall Miss Edmunds 
will have charge of the fundamentals program 


Dr. Gertrude Manchester reports that the phvsical educa 


tion major at G.S.C.W., Milledgeville, now totals thirty sem 
ester hours. The junior college requirements have been in 
proved in the realm of the aesthetic arts. Courses in literature 
music, art appreciation, and spoken English are now requir 
Miss Dorothy Averill, a member of the physical educati 


Valdosta, taught riding at Camp Glenro 


staff at G.S.W.( 


in Abingdon, Virginia, Jast summer 


Mrs. Harris Mathis was in charge of aquatics at the 
mer session of Georgia State College for Women 

Miss Katherine Gross, a member of the staff at G.S.W.( 
Valdosta, leaves Georgia to join the University of Wisconsi 
staff at Madison this fall 

The Callaway Education Association, LaGrange, p1 


May & 


1 
Ca iWd 


“Hemisphere Harmony” 


at the Callaway Auditorium, 
1946. Mr. Jack Reames, recreation director of the 


Education Association, reports that the “Parade of Youth” was 
held at the stadium in LaGrange on Fridav. Mav 10. 7 
athletic events were under the direction of Dexter and How 


was furnished by Vannie Sandet 


Typical athletic 


and the music 
band. 
primary, intermediate, and upper grades 


ard Shuford 
and his 





events were run off for t 





Games and rhythms 
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vere under the direction of Mrs. Eugene Baker and other 


lementary school teachers. 


LOUISIANA er By Eddie McLane 
\ series of physical fitness institutes were held at five Louis 
iana colleges during April and May in order to obtain a better 
public school program of health, physical and safety education 
1 the coming year, John E. Coxe, state superintendent of 
ducation, has announced. 

Phe colleges which co-sponsored the meetings with the State 
Department of Education, the Louisiana Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the State Depart 
ment of Health, and the dates of the meetings were: Centenary 
College, Shreveport, April 16-17; Tulane University, New Or 
leans, April 23-24; Louisiana College, Pineville, April 25-26 ; 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, April 29-30; South 
vestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, May 1-2. 

Coordinator of the series was Simon A. McNeely, state 
supervisor of health, physical education, and safety education 

the Department of Education, who conducted a similar pro 
gram of institutes in 1943. 

School teachers attending the meetings were instructed in 
preventive and corrective exercises, conditioning activities, com 
batives, athletic games, rhythmics, tests and measurements, as 
well as in screening check-ups, daily observation, and use of 
ealth records 

G. B. Hogg, head of the men’s physical education depart 
ment at Louisiana Tech; J. W. Kistler, head, department ot 
health and physical education at Louisville State University; 
Grace Moore of Louisiana State University, and Simon Me 
Neely were among the delegates from Louisiana who attended 
the national meeting in St. Louis. 

Walter Purdy, assistant supervisor of music, is doing som 
xcellent work throughout the state in rhythms and folk dances 

The State Departments of Education and Health are co 
yperating in a program of health through the teaching of food 
handlers’ schools. The programs are under the supervision ot 
Donovan R. Armstrong, supervisor, Distributive Education, 
State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, and Margaret 
C. Moore, acting director, Division of Health Education, De 
partment of Health, Civil Courts Building, New Orleans. 

Leone Langford is doing a most interesting job at North 
vestern as health coordinator. 

The men’s physical education department of Louisiana Tech, 
like so many other departments, is concerned over the best 
way to handle returning veterans. The staff has decided not 
to require them to take the regular required activity courses, 
ut is offering a course with one hour of credit that is listed 
is Recreation. The boys may choose any activity they like, so 
long as they will allow at least three hours a week for it. 
They are asked to participate in seasonal sports much as ten 
is, shuffleboard, ping pong, golf, swimming, hiking, etc. The 
grades are determined by the number of hours turned in. 

On May 1 and 2, Southwestern Louisiana Institute held a 
Physical Fitness Institute. There were thirty teachers regis 
tered (in addition to the staff). Five parishes sent repre 
sciitatives 


classroom teachers, secondary physical education instructors, 


Participating on the program were elementary 
ollege professors ot health and physical education and mem 
vers of the State Department of Education. Mrs. R. L. 


Browne 
was director and Mrs. Vesta Bourgeots was assistant director. 
‘ 


The institute was the last of a series sponsor. | by iperin 
tendent Simon McNeely. During the institute a bri meeting 
*¢ the Southwest District of the Louisiana Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Association, was held with Mr. 
Eddie Douglas Kap! J si 1 re ling 

(. Mit 1] xoXING votba ach, is back at South 

Army in Italy. 


Women’s Recreation Association ot 


Southea wisi College, nine Louisiana colleges sent 
tudents a sors to attend a playday weekend at Camp 
Windywo The activities were conducted on the playday 


un with around 90 participants. Time on the program was 
given over to a meeting for the purpose of discussing the feasi 


jlity of organizing a state federation of college women’s rec 






reation associations. The proposal received a unanimous vot 
It was decided that the organization would be called the Louis 
iana Federation of College Women’s Recreation Associations 
Miss Ann Reese, Louisiana Tech, was elected president. Sev 
eral colleges represented do not have a women’s recreation as 
sociation but expressed a desire to organize one as soon as 
they could. 

The sponsors expressed an opinion that these two days had 
been very worth while due to the contacts made by the girls 
with other girls from all over the state. Participation in vol 
leyball, softball, ping pong, badminton, archery, and tether ball 
has resulted in an increased interest in these sports. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the proposed federation could be 
% service in helping to improve the status of women’s ath 
letics by sponsoring similar activities in the future. 

Mrs. O’Quinn, Northwestern State College, will be back on 
the staff after a year’s leave of absence to attend school at 
Columbia. Glenna Williams took a much needed vacation this 
summer. Tessie Schexnaidre was on leave this summer and 
helped conduct a girls’ camp at Waldemar, Hunt, Texas 
Fourteen senior lifesaving certificates were issued April 19 at 


the completion of the senior lifesaving course taught by Tessi 


Schexnaidre. 

The fourth annual aquacade was held on the Louisiana Stat 
University campus on the evenings of May 9 and 10, and 
proved to be a most colorful and interesting affair. Fancy 
diving, formation swimming, and demonstrations of the vr ‘ious 
strokes in swimming featured the program. A queen was 
chosen from representatives of the various organizations whic] 
helped to sponsor the presentation. Photographers represent 
ing Life Magasine were present and took several pictures as 
material for use in a future publication. Overflow crowds wer: 
in attendance at both performances. 

\ Physical Fitness Institute was sponsored by the depart 
ment of health and physical education of Louisiana State 
University on April 29 and 30. This institute was one of a 
series conducted in the state under the general direction ot 
Simon A. 
education. In the L.S.U. institute, members of the State De 
partment of Education, the State Health Department, and th 
L.S.U. staff, worked together to present a very interesting 
program including demonstrations of teaching techniques it 


McNeely, state supervisor of health and physical 


physical education activities, screening processes in physical 
examinations, and panel discussions of health education prob 
lems. Part of the time was used for the formation of a south 
central district association in health, physical education, and 
recreation. Mrs. Adrian Percy, Baton Rouge High School 
and W. T. Robinson, Louisiana State University, were elected 
chairman and secretary, respectively, of the organization 

Miss Jan Thonssen recently returned to the staff of the 
L.S.U. health and physical education department after a year’ 
thsence in which she served in the recreational division of tl 
Red Cross in the Pacific area. 

\n interesting meeting was held at L.S.U. on the evening 
of April 16 in which a report was given on the memberships 
gained at the National Convention in St. Louis by the 
representatives from Baton Rouge who attended. This group 
was composed of Mildred Lehmann and Dixie Broussard whi 
represented the undergraduate majors of the department 
Elizabeth Moore and J. W. Kistler of the L.S.U. staff: and 
Caro Lane and Simon McNeely of the State Department. o/ 
Education. A panel discussion of the highlights of the cot 
vention was given by this group 
SOUTH CAROLINA raion By Julia Post 

The South Carolina State Association officers for 1946-47 
ire: President, Lucille Bowers, Spartanburg, S. C.: Vice Pres 
ident (Health), Emity Cate, State Department of Healt! 
Columbia, S. C.; Vice President (Recreation), Mrs. R. ( 
Burts, Spartanburg, S. C.; Vice President (Physical Educa 
tion), Arthur E. Fourier, University of South Carolina, ( 
lumbia, S. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henrietta Browning, Cor 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C.; News Editor: Dorothy Reed 
er, Columbia, S. C.; Public Relations Committee, J. C. Dog 
sette, Brunson, S. ( chairman; Minimum Essentials Com 
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mittee, J. B. Caldwell, Clover, S. C., chairman. 

The spring meeting of the state association was held in Co 
lumbia, S. C., March 29, at the time of the state education 
meeting. Lt. Comdr. H. E. Kenney spoke on the subject of 
“Fitness for the Postwar World.” 

A committee meeting called by the State Board of Health 
was held in Columbia, S. C., Friday, April 28, for persons in 
terested in the state health program. 

A survey of recreational and leisure-time facilities in the 
state is being made by the Governor’s Youth Conservation 
Commission, and a survey of contributors to the school health 
education program in South Carolina has been authorized by the 
state association. 

An organization meeting of the A.F.C.W. group was held in 
March. Bette Stribling of Winthrop College was elected act 
ing chairman of the group. Plans are being made for a meet 
ing to be held this fall at which time the organization will be 
officially set up. 

VIRGINIA . . By Howard G. Richardson 

The Virginia Literary and Athletic League has been reor- 
ganized, and its name shortened to the “Virginia High School 
League.””’ Member schools will be classified as Group I (over 
600 total enrollment) ; Group IT (from 200 to 600 total enroll- 
ment) ; and Group III (under 200 total enrollment). This re 
organization of the league into three groups and _ thirty-five 
districts, accomplished by the Legislative Council in sessions at 
the university on March 8-9, marks a “new era of league 
vitality.” 

Richard Fletcher is Executive Secretary of the high school 
“} 


league, and has his office at the University of Virginia, Char 
lottesville, Virginia 

The Executive Committee of the Virginia Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation approved the fol 
lowing standing committees for the coming year: Publicity, 
H. G. Richardson, chairman, Richard Fletcher, Ruth White; 
Membership, Grace Chevraux, chairman, others to be selected; 
Program (for spring meeting), E. V. Graves, chairman, 
Claudia Moore, Kirk Montague; Resolutions, Harriett Rogers, 
chairman, others to be selected; Nominating, W. A. Richardson, 
Martha Barksdale, Mary Barlow. 

The Advisory Committee on Girls’ Sports, appointed re 
cently by Fanny G. Crenshaw, chairman of the Women’s Ath 
letics Section of the State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, met in June. The committee studied 
the place of girls’ sports, both intramural and _ interscholastic, 
in the programs of each of the three groups, and recommended 
a course of action to the League through the Executive Com 
mittee. The committee is composed of Harriett Rogers, Sweet 
Briar, chairman; Caroline Sinclair, William and Mary; Ruth 
White, Woodrow Wilson, Portsmouth; and Virginia H. Boyd, 
William Fleming, Roanoke. 

District H of the Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its spring meeting at Warrenton 
High School. The program consisted of a demonstration of 
physical education activities on the high school level. The fol 
lowing were elected officers for 1946-1947: President, T. D. 
Todd, Fairfax; Vice President, P. B. Smith, Warrenton; Sec 
retary-Treasurer, Miss F. McGarrity. 

District J of the Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its spring meeting at Lane High 
School, Charlottesville. The program consisted of a demonstra 
tion of teaching rhythms on the various grade levels. The fol 
lowing were elected officers for 1946-1947: President, Charles 
L. Costello, Fluvanna; Vice President, Paul H. Cale, Green- 
wood; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ola M. Kent, Palmyra. 

The School-Community Health Education Workshop was 
held this year at Madison College. Major E. V. Graves of the 
Stat. Department of Education was the director. Dr. Mabel 
Rugen, professor of health and physical education, University 
of Michigan, and Dr. W. T. Sanger, president, Medical College 
of Virginia, served as two of the consultants. 

The School-Community Health Education Workshop for 
colored teachers was held at the state college, Petersburg, Va. 
A teacher-training institute in health and physical education 
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was held at Dinwiddie High 
the elementary and high school level and demonstrations 
lar 
li 


School. Conferences were held 


methods of organizing and carrying on a regular program were 


| 

conducted. Mr. Thomas Newsome, Dinwiddie High School, was 
elected president and Virginia McLaughlin of Victoria Hig] 
School was elected secretary-treasurer of the newly organized 
District D of the Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 

District A of the Virginia Association for Health, Physica 
Education, and Recreation held its spring meeting at Tappaha 
nock High School. The program consisted of 





of girls’ activities on the high school level. The I 
elected officers for 1946-1947: President, Melvin A. Snow, Spot 
sylvania; Vice President, H. K. Brown, Mathews; Secretary 


rreasurer, Elizabeth Morrison, Spotsylvania 
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By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


At its Jasper Park Convention in June, 1946, the C.P.E.A 
elected the following officers for a two-year period: H 
President, Dr. A. S. Lamb, Montreal; Past President, Robert 
Jarman, Winnipeg; President, M. M. Bruker, Montreal; V1 
President, A. S. Bird, Edmonton; Secretary-Treasurer, Hay 
Finlay, Montreal; Field Secretary, A. M. Harding, Toront 
Editor, Canadian News, Doris Plewes, London; Editor, 
ketin, C. R. Blackstock, Newmarket 

From Mr. C. R. Blackstock, Editor of the C.P.E.A. Bulletu 
we learn that “Fitness for a Better Canada,” the conventior 
theme, keynoted all sessions. Ample tim is set aside for the 
delegates to look about Jaspe’ Park and to take advantags 


opportunities for personal recreation 


lwo Americans were guests speakers. Dr. Josephine L. Rat 


~} 


I hers College, Columbia University, presented 


bone, Teac 
latest practice in the field of corrective physical education a1 
some of the findings on the re-education of injured muscles. lh 
addition to the papers presented, Dr. Rathbone gave freely 
her time in small conferences with those wishing to discuss 
problems with her. 

Dr. N. P. Neilson, University of Utah, discifssed a philosop 
of physical education and followed that up with an applicatior 
of the principles to the program and teacher training. Dr. Neil 
son presented some of the cowboy dances which he has colle 
during one of the evening recreation periods 
Mrs. Mona McBirney, Royal Academy, London, Englar 


presented “Dance Fundamentals.” Gosta Eriksen, Seattle 


demonstrated canoe safety. Dr. Kirkpatrick told of the Sas 


katchewan Recreation Movement of which he is the direct 
J. H. Ross of Calgary outlined the Dominion-Provincia 
gram in Alberta. Dr. M. E. Lazerte, Dean, Faculty of Educa 
tion, University of Alberta, discussed the importance of ot 
things in addition to physical education and recreatior 


Major Ian Eisenhardt, National Director of Physical | 
ness, spoke of the work of the National Fitness Council] and 
of his recent trip to Europe. Projects undertaken by the Phys 
ical Fitness Division and completed during the current 4 
were outlined. ttention was drawn to services which wet 
available in the national office. Major Eisenhardt discuss 
some immediate problems and the tasks to be undertaker 
the near future. Among other things, the institution of hor 
awards to outstanding workers in the field of physical educa 


and recreation was suggested 


Mr. Hugh A. Noble, Provincial Director of Physical Edu 


tion for Nova Scotia, outlines the pioneer project in leaders! 
training begun last July in Halifax. Training community rec! 
ational leaders, school teachers, and coaches “sp ithehte hy N 
Scotia’s contribution to the advancement of healt! 


education and recreation last summer 
Under the Canadian vocational training scheme, a « 






1 


community recreational leadership was started in Halifa 





ily 11. This is a course open. te ex-sérvice men and women 
from the Maritime Provinces, who are interested in training 
themselves as community recreation leaders. 

Two units of the course have now been completed. Unit I, 
in intensive two weeks’ course on playground activities and 
supervision, was completed on Saturday, July 27. Following this 

surse, which went for six hours each day, and which covered 
ull phases of a playground program, the students of the course 
spent the month of August on various playgrounds throughout 
the Province. During this period of five weeks, they had an 
xcellent opportunity of putting into practice the knowledge and 
skills they had acquired in the first part of the course. 

Nova Scotia was fortunate in securing the services of Dr 
Doris W. Plewes of London, Ontario, who came to Halifax 
arly in July and set up the organization which was to be fol 
»wed throughout the course. The third unit of the course 1s 

»w in operation and will last for the next six months. Super 
ision of the practical work on the playgrounds was ably carried 

by Mr. Vic Curran, McGill University 

This course is being offered in cooperation with the Pro 


vincial Department of Physical Fitness under Dr. W. C. Ross 


Hugh A. Noble, Provincial Director of Physical Education, has 
en appointed Technical Adviser 
When the course is completed, a dozen or more people will 
en be well qualified to take over leadership jobs throughout th« 
Province \ll communities in the Province are seeking these 
uned leaders 
From Stanley Rough’s column, “Across Canada,” we learn 
iat J. Letourneau is recreation director at Forestville, a new 


aper town being built by the Anglo-Canadian Company on 
north shore ot the St. Lawrence, and that Oscar Pearson is 


ow in Toronto organizing a coordinating recreation commit 

tee. Mr. Rough names the following on the all-star Canadian 
im: Boys’ Work, Lloyd Percival, Toronto, C. A. Wylie and 

Jack Dalton, Montreal; Community Organization, Capt. G. ¢ 

Darby, Regina, Beatrix Graham, Montreal, Hugh A. Noble, 

Halifax, and Hart Devennev, Winnipeg: Recreation Associa 
ns, John Kidd, ()ttawa 


NOVA SCOTIA By Hugh A. Noble 


Physical education classes were again featured at the Nova 


Scotia summer school \ staff of four under the direction of 
Hugh A. Noble carried on ten classes each day for the six-week 


ummer session. Miss Iveagh Munro, McGill University, Ken 
th Babcock, Kingston, N. Y., Patricia Flynn, assistant super 
sor ot physical education for N. S., and Alfred Andrews, 
Syracuse, N. Y., together with Mr. Noble, comprised the phys 
il ducation staff 
separate courses were offered. One was a_ cours¢ 
vecifically designed to meet the needs of the teacher of the 
ementary grades (I to VI), the second was a course on the 
igh school level, and the third was a course in organiza 
ind administration of physical education on the secondary 
ol level. The first two were practical courses and the third 
Realizing the need to train coaches for certain sports in our 


schools, a coaching clinic was offered in conjunction with the 


immer school Three sports were emphasized, basketball 
boys and girls’ rules), track and field, and soccer. This coach 
ng clinic was well attended and there is every indication that 
s idea will be extended another year. Teachers came from all 

the Province to take the course 
Dr. J. T. Landry, supervisor of physical education for the 
Halitax Schools, was loaned to the Civie Recreation Commis 
t the playground program in Halifax last summet 
) Landry did an excellent job of reorganizing the play 
ind now the Commission is seeking a full-time, well 
lirector of community recreation for th city. Sydney 
v Glasgow, and Antigonish have each appointed a full-time 
mmunity recreatior The interest in playground 
t is tremendously increased throughout the Province 
vast vear. More and more plavgrounds are being 

1 and supervised 

I *hysical Fitness Division published two booklets in th 
t st. sun Rot vere prepared by Miss 


Juanita H. Archibald, Provincial nutritionist. The first was in 
the form of a course of study for use by teachers of grades 
I to VI. The second pamphlet, Lunch Time in the Rural School 
is a practical guide for everyday use. 

The swimming and water safety program, as sponsored by 
the Canadian Red Cross, was launched last June in the form 
of a school for instructors. Some thirty young men and women 
came to Halifax for one week. At H.M.C.S. Stadacona they 
received instruction in the latest methods of teaching swimming 
At the end of thirty hours’ training, ten candidates qualified as 
full-fledged instructors, eleven were given probationary awards, 
and the remainder qualified for intermediate awards. All twenty 
one were employed at a camp, beach, or pool during July and 
August. It is estimated that at least five hundred non-swimmers 
learned to swim and that hundreds more improved their swim 
ming ability as a result of the Red Cross program 


NEW BRUNSWICK By M. H. Brewer 

Community recreation is a current problem in many mari 
time towns and cities. While centers have not been built as yet 
and temporary quarters have come and gone, still the people 
have managed to plan, promote, and enjoy various types of 
programs 

St. Stephen, a small town near the Maine border, one of five 
Canadian towns chosen as an example of good community or 
ganization by the Canadian Council on Education for Citizen 
ship, illustrates the current scene. Beginning with the organiza 
tion of a youth association representing all interested groups 
the town council, and the young people themselves (four se 
ondary-school boys and girls and two recent graduates), the 
first winter saw the opening of the St. Stephen Youth Cent 
in rented quarters and the use of the fairgrounds for sports 
during the summer. At present, St. Stephen is planning on a 
long-term basis and is looking for a full-time recreation leader 

Many centers plan rinks and swimming pools as “musts” o1 
the community budget for recreation, in addition to a commun 
ity center and playgrounds. In most instances, they desire and 
are ready to finance the expense of a trained leader 


QUEBEC By Jack G. Lang 

The Quebec Branch of the C.P.E.A. has elected the following 
officers for 1946-1947: Hon. President, Dr. A. S. Lamb; Presi 
dent, J. G. Lang; Vice President, Miss C. Grenier; Secretary 
Mr. L. Sauve; Treasurer, Captain W. Bowie; Past President 
Major L. St. Pierre; Directors, Miss E. Walbridge, Miss | 
Watt. Miss H. Bell, Miss G. Desrosiers, Miss V. Grenier, M1 
M. M. Bruker, Mr. W. O. Searle, Mr. R. Lagarde, Mr. D. I 
MacLachlan 

At a meeting of the Executive and Directors, it was uw 
animously agreed that the C.P.E.A. be invited to hold its 
next national convention in Montreal in 1948 

It was felt that serious thought should be given to a bette: 
system of branch memberships in the national association. If a 
minimum number of members were required to entitle a bran 
to be recognized as such, it would stimulate the Provinces t 
procure more national members. It is suggested that this min 
mum be twenty C.P.E.A. members. The Quebec Associatior 
feels that the time has arrived when the question of what cor 


stitutes a branch should be clearly defined 


SASKATCHEWAN By J. B. Kirkpatrick 
Miss Marion Bird, field representative on Dr. Kirkpatrick’s 


staff, reports on the leadership training courses carried on dur 
ing the vear 

\ strong recreational stimulus has been noted as a result of 
4 recent survey into the results of a leadership training cours¢ 
conducted by the Saskatchewan Recreation Movement in_ the 
North Battleford district in the fall of 1945 

Communities represented were Battleford, North Battleford 
Meota, Prince, Cut Knife, and Hamlin, while Richard, Sand 
with, and Maymont had occasional attendants. The course was 
sponsored by the Battlefords’ Ministerial Association and a 
recreation council of service clubs 

Chere were sessions for two hours once a week for five weeks 
in dramatics, choral singing, woodworking, leathercraft, phys 
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ical recreation, and personality clothing. During the sixth week, 
2 two-hour sessions were held with the staff and members taking 
part in group leadership activities: how to organize groups, 
conduct meetings, discussions, crafts, dramatics, games, sing 
songs, and conduct dances. Recreational resource material on 
several topics was distributed. At the final public session, each 
class showed its handiwork or skill. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The Province of British Columbia and the federal government 
have renewed their agreement under the National Physical Fit- 
ness Act for another year, the Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, announced July 9, 1946. 

Under the agreement, which was signed by the Hon. G. M. 
Weir, Minister of Education for British Columbia, the province 
agrees to cooperate with the National Council on Physical Fit- 
ness in promoting physical fitness among the people of British 
Columbia. 

This is the third year in which an agreement under the Na- 
tional Physical Fitness Act has been in operation between 
British Columbia and the federal government. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 

New officers elected at the National Dance Section meeting in 
St. Louis in April were the following: Secretary, Jane Fox, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; Treasurer, Karen 
3urt (re-elected), Pomona College, Pomona, Cal.; Member-at- 
Large, Louise Kloepper, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc.; Advisory Member, Martha Hill, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. The other officers, including Mary E. Whit- 
ney of Vassar College, chairman, will continue in office until 
the convention in 1947. 

News of the Dance Section 

Increased class enrollment, a new course in dance composi- 
tion, and many programs are making the Dance Department of 
State Teachers College at Farmville, Virginia, one of the most 
active in the state. Emily Kauzlarich, director, writes that each 
of the three terms has been climaxed by some event of dance 
interest. The presentation of the Dudley-Maslow-Bales trio and 
the Orchesis annual Christmas Sing were highlights of the 
first quarter. The Sing was entitled, “Is There Freedom?” and 
it was divided into three sections, “From Sorrow,” “From 
Want.” and “Of Worship.” On February 27, the annual dance 
program was presented by the forty-five members of Orchesis. 
“Opening Dance,” “Western Suite” (music by Henry Cowell), 
and “The Roots Are Deep” (a study of the juvenile and his de- 
linquencies) were among the dances presented. The spring 
quarter was climaxed on May 4 with a production of “The 
Plainsman,” a western pageant in five episodes, Trailbreaker, 
Homesteader, Westward Trek, Boom Town, and Settler. One 
hundred voices from the college choir and choral clubs were 
used as accompaniment. 

The new-famous Arts Forum of the Woman's College at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was presented this year on March 
14, 15, and 16. According to the Greensboro Daily News, “the 
presentation of ‘Prometheus Bound’ of Aeschylus . was a 
magnificent example of the union of the arts of writing, acting, 
Stage designing, incidental music, and the dance chorus. The 
Play-likers and the dance group deserve credit for giving 
it such an excellent production.” The choreography for the 
production was done by Virginia Moomaw. Other events of the 
Forum were a master class conducted by Charles Weidman, 
accompanied by Freda Miller, and a class taught by Miss Moo- 
maw. The classes were attended by seventy-five students from 
eleven colleges and universities of the South. The Weidman 
Company gave a dance concert which closed the Forum. In ad 
dition to its work in the Arts Forum, the Dance Group pre- 
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sented a Dance Workshop on May 3. 

A Dance Symposium was held at Wheaton College at Norton 
Massachusetts, on April 27, and the program consisted of a 
series of technics, a theme with variations, and a formal dance 
Patricia Urner, dance instructor at Wheaton, was in charge 
of the program. Charlotte MacEwan of Wellesley College gave 
a short, illustrated talk on dance notation. A collection of 
dance photographs by Gerda Peterich were exhibited. The 
Modern Dance Group of the Pennsylvania State College, under 
the direction of Dorothy Briant, closed its season with a spring 
recital in which forty-two members participated. The program 
was prefaced by a demonstration of technics, followed by a Bach 
“Fugue” and Carl Sandburg’s “Good Morning America.” Other 
dances included “Nightmare,” “Newspaper Highlights,” an¢ 
“Jealousy.” Miss Briant danced two solos. 

Orchesis of the University of Minnesota presented its annua 
program on May 1. Teresa Ann Bell directed the dances, in 
cluding “Alligator Boogey” (five themes on the boogey beat), 
“Variations in Search of a Theme,” “Dark Tide,” “Three 
American Ballads,” and “Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child.” Claudia Moore, head of the physical education de 
partment, was responsible for the choreography for the May 
Pageant, “The Shining Land,” which was given at Mary Wash 
ington College at Fredericksburg, Virginia, on May 4. The 
ballet, which is described in the program notes as having words 
and music and dance, took its title from the land of America 
Miss Moore also designed the costumes 

As a part of the Wichita (Kansas) Festival of Music an 
Art, the students of Hildegarde Lewis and Frances Wright pre 
sented a program of dance on May 8 at the University of Wich 
ita Commons. In addition to an original ballet entitled “The 
Dancing School,” the program included a group called the 
New Dance, and a Dance-Drama in six scenes, “Search for 
Peace.” The proceeds from the concert maintain the Dance 
Scholarship for the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Mi 
igan. 

On May 10, the Brooklyn College Dance Group presented its 
annual recital. Among the dances, directed by Elna Lillback 
were “Thurber Suite,” “Constructive Mechanization,.” and 
“Suite of American Folk Ballads,” including “Springfield Mow 
tain,” “The Old Chisholm Trail,” and “New Wind A-Blowin 
The Dance Group also entertained at the Faculty Cl 
party in December, 1945, with a presentation of old Englis! 


Iristmas 


Christmas Carols and a festival dance Twice last year the 
group appeared on the freshman orientation program. Under 
the direction of Linda Locke, the Goucher College (Baltimor: 
Dance Club recital was presented on May 10. The entiré 

gram was entitled “I Think I Am,” and the protagonist was 


dancer who was “Terrified,” “Happy-Go-Lucky,” “Tempted 
“Jealous,” “In Love,” “A Scientist,” and many other charac 
ters. Various types of accompaniment were used throughout 


the program 

Richmond Professional Institute in Virginia sponsored a 
dance demonstration on May 14 and 15. The proceeds 
the performances were used for a scholarship to send a stud 
to study dance with Hanya Holm during the summer. All thi 


choreography for the program was done by the students, a1 
two of the musical compositions were composed by students o 
the music department. They were “Celebration” and “Tempta 
tion.” Other dances on the program were “Jazz Study,” “An 

icana,” “Prayer,” and “Conflict.” As a novelty feature, th 
audience was asked to select a tamiliar tune, to which the mod 


ern dance class in composition worked out an impromptu dance 
in five minutes. The tunes chosen were two spirituals, “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” and “Swing Low.” Edna Ja 
N. Dexter, head of the physical education department, direct 


the program. 


“Aftermath,” a group of dances inspired by selections fron 
Norman Corwin’s “On a Note of Triumph.” were performed 
by the Wayne University Dance Workshop at its annual sprit 
recital in Detroit on May 18. The selections w telease 
“Retrospect,” and “Resolution,” and the music was compost 
by Elizabeth Gottesleben. Other dances by the workshop « 
sisted of two compositions to Bach’s “Air from Suite No. 3 in G 
Minor,” and “Gavotte” from the Sixth Violin Concerto. Thr 


















A Tribute to Those Who Served 
The great war of killing and destruction is over. The 


stress, the 


anxiety, and the sacrifices, however, are still 
remembered. Men, women, and youth gave freely of their 
whole selves to defend and help make secure the Ameri- 
an way of life on land, on sea, and in the air. The 
\ssociation humbly pays homage to all who have sacri- 
ficed during the war, especially to those who made the 
\ssociation also commends the 
splendid cooperation of teachers and pupils throughout 
the war years. It is the hope that this same high spirit 
will permeate the work of making a just and lasting 
peace, 

This fall marks the opening of a new school year in a 
nation thankful fer peace. Education could not nor did 
not wait during the war despite many obstacles. The 
schools were maintained and the task well done. We 
learned that education was essential in war time. It is 


ill the more necessary in times of peace. 


supreme sacrifice. The 


In gratitude for the valiant services veterans have 
rendered, the profession pledges the use of the public 
schools and their facilities to aid them in obtaining the 
maximum benefits from the opportunities offered them 
by the federal and state governments. 

We welcome back to the profession all former health, 
physical education, and recreational teachers from war 
service and civilian war efforts. We pledge ourselves to 
help on the unfinished tasks. The nation is beset by much 
confusion and many doubts. We have a unique and 
responsible privilege. The period of transition from war 
be as difficult for the schools as it will be 
tor other phases of national activity. Unified action of 
the professional leaders through their professional organ- 
izations will be indispensable if the years which follow 
are to be marked by profitable use of health education, 
physical education, and recreation in the nation’s interest. 
May all of us—together—have the wisdom, the under- 


standing, and the determination to help do the task well. 


» peace will 











Burl Ives ballads were used as accompaniment, and a dance 
added a comic note to the pro 
gram. The University Dance Group performed “Hail and 
Farewell,” “Mazurka,” and “Lullaby.” Ruth Murray and Delia 
Hussey directed the activities of the dance workshop. Julia San 
ford headed the work of the student dance group. 

Che University of Omaha has resumed its modern dance ac 


mime, “Saturday Shopping,” 


tivities after an interim of four years. The second semester’s 
work was concluded with a Sunday evening dance concert on 
May 19 


partments of home economics, music, and dramatics. 


Cooperating with the dance department were the d 
\mong 
he dances presented were “Strolling Through the Park,” “Cafe 
Ballet,” and 
scope” presented a group of dances in the folk style, Russian, 
Mexican, and Hindu. On May 3, the modern dance group 


ia. “Bobby 3» Ox “Congo.” “Kaleido 


ourneyed to Lincoln to attend the program of the University ot 
The newly organized dance classes of Northern Michigan 
College at M irquette, under the direction of Bessie S. Morgan, 
presented a lecture-demonstration on modern dance at a colleg¢ 
assembly on May 20. The dance studies were presented to 
music composed by Mrs. Morgan. George Williams College in 
Chicago gave its annual dance program on May 31 with Alma 
Hawkins as director. The first part of the program consisted 
studies in dance movement (movement through space, swing 
vement, and rondo form). The | 

luded “Greetings to You,” 
turne,” “Jam Session,” “Two Space Studies” 


Shaft” and “The World Without a Rim”), and 


dances on the program 
“Caprice,” “Noc 
(“The Narrow 


“Variations on 


“Scaramouche,” 


Of interest to dance educators in junior high schools was the 
gram of the Thaddeus Stevens Junior High School at Wil- 
t, Pennsylvania, on April 9 and 10, entitled “Health 
s On.” The program was built around the new Penn 


i State Health Act, and the dances included squares, 






folk dancing, and a ballet, “Once Upon a Time,” with chore 
ography by Chalif. The numbers were held together by a con- 
tinuous script, with the theme “Keep Fit to be Free!” 

On May 11 the Cornell University Dance Club presented a 
program of dances which were choreographed by the students 
and by the faculty instructor, May Atherton. Miss Atherton’s 
contributions were “Opening Dance,” and “Radiant Passage,” 
to music by Robert Palmer of the Cornell University music 
department, and “Our House Was Made Ready,” with music 
by the club’s accompanist, Cola Heiden. Among the student 
dances were “The House Carpenter,” “Blue-Tail Fly,” “First- 
Time Blues,” “Widow's Walk,” and “Wayfaring Stranger.” 
The program was noteworthy in that it had decor especially 
designed for three of the dances. Another interesting feature of 
dance activity at Cornell was the second Festival of Arts which 
was held from May 26 to June 2. In addition to an exhibit of 
dance photographs by Marion Wesp, the festival committee 
sponsored a program of dances by Sophie Maslow, Jane Dudley 
William Bales and the New Dance Group. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MICHIGAN ware tee eer By Julian W. Smith 
The State Health Education Committee of the Department 
of Public Instruction and _ the Health Service 
Project are jointly sponsoring a small committee to develop a 














Community 


number of suggested plans whereby health education might be 
carried on for an entire school. Such plans would involve in- 
tegration within departments, interdepartmental relationships, 
grade levels, extra class activity, and source units. The com 
mittee spent a week at the University of Michigan during the 
summer. Dr. Mabel Rugen served as consultant to the com 
mittee. 

Representatives of Michigan’s five teachers’ colleges attended 
the demonstration workshop on teacher training for health 
education which was held at Ball State Teachers College, Mun 
cie, Indiana. The workshop was under the direction of Frank 
S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. The 
program stressed the health needs of school children, respons} 
bility for meeting those needs, methods of instruction, extent 


of instruction for various grade levels, and the training of 
teachers for health education. The workshop met a real need 
and was a significant contribution to health education. 

The Annual Conference of School Commissioners, held at 
Higgins Lake, devoted one entire day to discussion of better 
health programs for rural children. Special emphasis was placed 
on health needs, control of communicable diseases, visual and 
hearing tests, sanitation, recreation, and the training of teach 
ers. Several members of the Department of Public Instructior 
and the State Health Department participated in the health con 
terence. 

The Experimental Division for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, School Camping, and Outdoor Education, Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, recently issued a report covering 


the first nine months of activity. Two significant developments 


have been the large amount of participation by schools in_ the 
ittack 


4 state agencies which have a role in health, physical educa 


on problems in the areas involved, and the interaction 
tion, recreation, school camping, and outdoor education. 

Phe division has now been expanded to include more emphasis 
m camping, outdoor education, and conservation education, and 
W. C. Ryder 
idded to the staff. 

During the last summer there was a substantial increase 1n 
Many of the 
smaller communities provided a wide variety of activities for 
both youth and adults 
township basis which involved cooperation of all the schools in 


Consultant in Conservation Education, has been 


ommunity recreation programs in Michigan. 


In some cases, the plan was on a 


the district 
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"How We Deo Jt” 








The Release in Archery 


n archery depend to a great extent upon the 


G YOD scores 


yroper release. It should never become a dead release, nor 
one that is a conscious yank, 

Keep the back of the hand relaxed and hold 
} 


he fingers, bow string deep in th 


if the ail¢ ho 


— 


arrow with the ends of t g 
first bend of the fingers, never on the pads. Do all the drawing 
he right shoulder blade. Transfer all 


with t muscles back of th 
Be sure the string is 
end of yout 


the weight of the bow to the right arm. 
11 mtact with the middle of your chin and the 
In releasing relax the muscles of the right hand and let 
+] sit ancte ill eee Pt. cectnn nele et tine Sheslaes 
ie fingers slide off the string. The muscles back of the shoulder 
I | This should pull 
the fingers of the right hand along under the chin and close 
' 


» the neck until the finger tips reach the cord of the muscle 


arm and hand back. 


th side of the neck. 

\t the end of the release the hand and forearm should b 
straight from the elbow to the tips of the fingers If the 
ingers wre curled up, it means the release has been accom 


plished with the fingers and not with the arm. 
[he release should be very smooth and never jerky. Never 


ok up to follow the arrow on the release because there 1s 


19 much danger of looking up before the release, and cons¢ 
tly t I rm ‘onsciously foll the eye and the 

juently the bow arm unconsciously follows the eye and t! 

dividual is not on his point of aim when he does release. 


One should be point-of-aim conscious and not target conscious 
h] 


It is Impossibie 


to help an arrow into the gold by following 


Epituw C. RUSSEL! 
Bloomfield High S« hool 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics 


Physical Education Demonstration 


lis physical education presentation must necessarily follow 
one of two patterns though both patterns have one factor 
in common, namely, that the activities must be a representative 
sampling of those conducted in the department. The patterns 
iffer in that such activities may be performed (a) by the 
Tom’s and Joe’s and Sally’s and Mary’s of the classes, or (b) 
yy the Supermen and Tarzans and Oolas and Daisy Mae’s of 


1aASS¢ 
| temptation of the latter is almost overwhelming, for, 
to the reminiscences and oft-expressed belief of old- 
sters, vouth alone does not enable the human body to “fly 
hrough the air with the greatest of ease” or with any consid- 
able deg f skill or even grace. 


It was, therefore, quite a problem to choose an appropriate 
which to announce the annual presentation of the 
sical education department. We considered “exhibition” 


but the word seems to hint at wondrous marvels to behold and 
belongs in the realm of side-show advertising. Then there was 
word “program.” The author, however, is prone to harken 
back to pie supper and literary days when “Programs” were 
built of the stuff which harried, though optimistic teachers 
1ioped would entertain. This did not seem to have quite the 
oht ring to it, eith 
. idvertised “exhibition” seemed an open invita- 





tion to t ind a “program,” by inference, seemed highly 


use we decided, Via philosophy and psy 


tern variation (“a” above), we_ happily 
rm “demonstration.” 
CG ctive enrollment in the seventh and eighth grades 


» hundred or more, and is certainly average in its 
! } 


yilities and background experiences. The 


nm Of varied a 






date for our demonstration was set on the Friday exactly six 
weeks after fall outdoor intramurals -were over. Here, then, 
was the field variety of material, yet to be floor-broken and 
trained and disciplined as classes. 

There was little time—so little, in fact, that no intensified 
training was possible—yet, some specialization was essential 
The following problem seemed to work out: Class I boys and 
Class III giris proved themselves the outstanding tumblers and 
sought permission to take over that part of the demonstration; 
Class II girls were convinced they could be the envy of the 
WAC and took over the marching; group exercises, .he Vir 
ginia Reel, and a Human Wicket Relay used up Class II boys 
and Class I girls. For those individuals with special skiils, ex 
tra vitality, or a flair for showmanship, we included a stunts 


event. The very few who, because of physical handicaps, were 





unable to participate actively, served as marker posts o1 
wickets in the events (these students were our partially recov 
ered victims of infantile paralysis, fracture cases, etc.) ; the 
child who was not able even to stand (a convalescent tuber 
culosis of the bone patient) had charge of the phonograph; the 
D. P.’s (Doctor’s Permits) gave out programs, seated visitors, 
handled traffic in the relays, and were, in short, the efficiency 
experts of the show. Every person took part in at least one 
event or had at least one definite responsibility; the majority 
entered two events or had double and triple responsibilities ; 
all activities were under the direction of student leaders. 
When it was all over we paused for inventory. True, the pet 
Mary fell flat on her dive 
and Tom toppled the pyramid. But Mary’s mother had tears 
in her eyes when she spoke to us afterward and they were not 
tears of embarrassment, and Tom's proud dad thought it was 
all in the act 


formance was not par excellence 


True, too, a select few could have made it an 
“exhibition,” but each student feels principally and individu 
ally responsible for the ultimate success of the demonstration 
We venture to hope that the pupils learned something about 
“responsibility,” “leadership,” and “sportsmanship.” 

Jessie L. Pounps 

Woodward Junior High School 

Woodward, Oklahoma 


Interception in Speedball 
PEEDBALL, 


attractive features which appeal to young men or women 


a comparatively “young” game, contains many 


Some of these are very complicated, but there are also very 
simple yet exciting features. Among these may be listed that 
of catching the ball which of itself is a pleasant experience, but 
when an interception is made, adding the “surprise” element, 
This articl 


is not intended to emphasize the element of pleasure alone, as 


the pleasure of the experience is greatly enhanced. 


€ 
much of an asset as that can be, but to indicate the effective- 
ness of a simple technique important to almost any ball game, 
and certainly an essential of speedball. 

The first assignment of a player is to get possession of the 
ball. The final score is a result more often of the number of 
interceptions on the part of the opposing team than is obvious 
Interception is the manner in which possession 
I What is involved? What 


by the defense 
important elements are to be considered? Obviously, among thx 


1e suriact 


is gained 


more important factors are ability to gauge distance, to de 
termine and properly care for the spin or twist of the ball to 
determine directions, to estimate the speed of the pass or kick, 
a knowledge « 
niques. 


f angles, and a thorough understanding of tech 


The ball to be intercepted is either a “ground ball” or a “fly 


tI a choice of 


ball.” Gaining possession of the ball consists 
catching a pass as in basketball, or of blocking, trapping, kick 
ing, or volleying the ball as in soccer. Briefly, catching the 
pass is just what is indicated, but one important element. is 
that the pass caught is the opponent's pass. Another essential is 
the position of the player attempting to intercept. When guard 
ing or marking an opponent with the ball, it is necessary to 
stand back far enough to be able to catch the ball 
Intercepting a juggle, which is another form of a pass. de 
pends upon a number of factors. The juggle is a plav used in 
basketball and is familiar to a large group because of this fact 
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You get a head start on your coaching 
program when you hand every boy who 
comes out for your team a copy of Wheaties 
famous “‘Library of Sports’’ book, ‘“‘Want to 
be a Basketball Champion?”’ Here, in 32 
pointer-packed, picture-filled pages, are the 
fundamentals you explain and demonstrate 
in opening practice sessions—and which you 
point up all through the season. 

Contents include: Bounce Pass, Base- 
ball Pass, Two-Handed Pass, Shovel 
Pass, Overhead Pass, Hook Pass, Chest 
Shot, Lay-Up Shot, One-Hand Set Shot, 
Pivot Shot, Foul Shot, Dribbling, Indi- 
vidual Offense, Individual Defense, and 


SPECIAL TEAM ORDER FORM... 


Wheaties Library of Sports 
Dept. 209, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me copies of Dave MacMillan’s basketball coaching 
manual. I enclose 5c for each book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. 


Name 


School or Organization 


Street 


City 


Title 


*Written by Dave MacMillan, one 
of the greatest professional players of all time 
and Head Basketball Coach, University of Minnesota 





Switching. Also important training and e 


> 
conditioning tips to help keep your squad in $ ¢ ° 
top physical condition. 
' 


vai 
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These are not give-away books. They j 
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contain no advertising. Regular method 
of distribution is a box top-cash offer de- 
scribed on each Wheaties package. Now 


coaches or athletic directors may place bulk Easy-to-learn sequence photos of pass- 
q 3 ‘ : . : ing, shooting, and dribbling illustrate 
orders for their teams—and no box tops Shactiiiten"s chest, Condidhihe tent. 


required. 





Just mail coupon below—with check or 
money order to cover cost of printing and 
mailing (5c per book). Send your order 


today. Or write for free sample copy. 





Special feature is a series of "Don't" lists 
which help check bad basketball! habits 
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that they happen to be 
of a play. It is obvious 


Some fortunate in 
strategic positions to take advantage 
that the juggle is used to get away from the tackler or to play 
for “time” so that a teammate may free herself for entry int: 
the play. Naturally the direction of the juggle will be awa) 
from the opponent, but the alert, agile tackle or guard may b 
able to intercept. Since it is an aerial or fly ball, little time 
need be lost after interception before getting the ball to a team 
I 


players are 


mate and away from the area occupied by opposing players 
In blocking the pass, whether it be in the air or on the 
ground, it is essential that (1) the player’s position and th 
direction of the ball as well as speed and twist or spin art 
anticipated and estimated, and (2) that this is done before the 
one for whom it is intended is able to receive the pass. The 
player's job is to stop the play and begin offensive play for his 
near the goal 
in speedball and is used as a preparatory technique for an oj 


team. Blocking occurs more frequently in or 


fensive play. This preparation is necessary not only to gan 


possession but also for control of the ball for either a ground 
kick, a kick-up, a juggle or pass, or a punt. An essential fo 
the beginner is to learn first to block the ball. Laer he may 
skill of kicking or volleying without first 


st yppmneg 


acquire the 
the ball. 
Trapping the 


ball in speedball refers generally to “ground” 


rather than aerial balls. It is either a quick, decisive play ot 


the foot or the leg which stops the ball dead by applying light 
pressure of the foot or leg to the ball, holding it firmly to tl 
ground. 


the foot. 


Trapping with the leg requires more skill than wit 
‘he time has to be propitious to use trapping as 


means of interception, for if the is close enough t 


tackle, the 


leg, is a slow 


oppone nt 


Trapping, especially with th 


advantages are few. 
It takes time to stop at 


ball and this fact should not be 


type of interception. 


mass the discounted. In mat 


a method 





instances the technique of trapping is neglected as 


gaining possession of the ball, since other methods are n 


thective 


n spe edball. 
skill at 


It is an accomplishment to “pass-kick” in one play. By 


Kicking the ball involves a certain amount of 


hnesse. 
this term is meant the to combing 


ability bloc king or stopping 


and in a continuous manner direct it to a teammate. Sucl 
" ; 4 
play is often used in basketball at the basket. For instan 
' 
when the jump is made, the player catches and releases in a 


smooth, continuous motion with a try for goal. In speedball 


this same type of play may be used at the goal, althoug! 


should be understood that it is not confined to the goal area 


Phe speed and position of the ball, iD sition rt adjacent players 


opponents, and teammates, come in for proportionate consid 
tion 

There are times when the ball bounds along This present 
in opportunity for intercepting the bounding ball and 1s 
complished mainly by halfbacks and fullbacks. The techniqu 
used is that of converting a “bouncing” ball into a “fly” ball by 


use of the top of the toes or by the inner side of the foot. 'Th 

liable to contact the 
skill for 
\nother method of quick disposal of the ball concerns \ 
Much the 
except that 


which, in a continuous movement, 


latter is more skin, and consequently 


quires mort effective playing 


, : : 
eving. same idea prevails as in the previous play 


interception 1s accomplished by catching the bal 


is passed on to a teammate 


It actually is more like batting the ball, than catching—a: 


wustance of the 


speedball 


use of a volleyball technique combined wit 


Players should be cautioned about committing fouls in ai 
of the above interceptions. {n other words, while personal cot 
acts are to be avoided, a player should be alert to all oppor 


tunities in her area to intercept or tackle as the case mav b 
without marking the the 


lected 


and failure to 


same opponent a teammate has _ s¢ 


This may lead to personal contacts, general confusio1 


gain possession of the hall—the purpos« 
interception. 

It should be remembered that the objective is to play the ball 
rather than the Anticipation of the play coming up is 
of great advantage in interception. The strength of defense, es 
pecially 


} 


player. 


against the acrial game, lies in intercepting the ball, 
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i fact to be carefully considered when a touchdown is in the 
iffing. 

Valuable teaching opportunities will be found in_ utilizing 
previous experiences in games in which there are plays similar 
to those found in speedball. In other words players should be 
“heady” by placing themselves in positions favorable to stop- 
ping the ball. It should be remembered that neither team can 
score unless possession of the ball is gained.” 

HIAWATHA CROSSLIN 
Southwest Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 
* This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics 


The ‘‘In-Between Season” 


HE Saskatchewan Recreation Movement, as a Branch of 

the Provincial Department of Public Health, operating un 
ler the Dominion-Provincial Physical Fitness program, has 
iccepted as basic the principle that any program which 1s to 
iave lasting and far-reaching effects must grow from the local 
mmunities, and not be imposed from above by a central 
iuthority. One of its main functions, therefore, is to stimulate 
ind encourage local recreational activities, and, where a par 
ticularly significant piece of work is done in any community, to 
uublicize the work so that other communities may benefit. 

In the town of Melfort, Saskatchewan, in October, 1945, thx 
local athletic association had completed successfully the pro 
motion of baseball, softball, tennis, and track activities. They 
were again faced with the annual problem of what to do in the 
late fall season. With the return to standard time outdoor 
tivities were not possible without lighting and as the season 
idvanced cold weather forced everyone indoors. The restaurants 
ind poolrooms were crowded with young people and children 
who should have been receiving healthful recreation and in 
struction instead of being forced into idleness and its consequent 
vils 

\t a meeting of the association the president | -oposed a 
lan for making use of the hockey and skating stadium, a fifteen 
thousand-dollar building used only four months of the year. As 
principal of the public school he knew the value of supervised 
ictivities. The association decided to sponsor the plan, and a 
delegation was sent to the Town Council to secure permission 
to use the stadium until the time arrived to put in ice for winter 
sports. The council agreed to give the plan a trial. 

wo basketball courts were constructed at one end of th 
ink with the backboards suspended so that they could be raised 
ut of the way without being detached. Two volleyball courts 
ind one badminton court were arranged side by side at the 
ther end of the rink with the nets placed on supports which 
ould fold up to the rafters when necessary. The center portion 
vas used for three horseshoe pitches and a boxing ring. All 
ireas were marked off by stapling light rope to the ground. 

rhe playing courts were made available each evening except 
Sunday. The children of public-school age played from 7 :00 to 
8:30 p. mM. and college students and adults, from 8:30 to 10:00 

M. Some evenings there were nearly two hundred children 
1 attendance. Many of the younger ones played simpler games, 
such as dodge ball, and quite often one of the volleyball courts 
vas used as a football field for the younger boys. There was 
lenty of opportunity for everyone to participate in a variety of 
games in one evening. The college students made good use of 
the basketball courts, and the adults found volleyball a very 
suitable and interesting game. The horseshoe pitches were al 
Vays In use. 

The major difficulty experienced in this first attempt was in 
inding sufficient people to referee and supervise the activities. 
\ plan to enlist the support of a considerable number of people 
ind educate them in the playing rules of the games was worked 
ut for last spring. The Town Council was satisfied, the Police 
Department was pleased, and the parents were eager to see it 
irried further. 

With the idea of taking up the program again in April, saw 
lust was placed over the surface before flooding of the rink 
regan, so that the ice could be easily removed in the spring with 
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Teachers’ Manual on the 
Menstrual Cycle 


Send for your copy now 


Seldom do you find brought together 





in one place such a contrasting combi- 
nation of fascinating folklore and scientific information 
as in this manual, ‘How Times Have Changed.”’ On the one 
hand ancient beliefs, primitive superstitions and Vic- 
torian taboos, on the other hand illustrated chapters on 
the menstrual cycle, the ovary-pituitary relationship, the 
two life periods, with tables and charts. 

Also it contains a series of questions and answers con- 
cerning the use of Tampax. ... You will find that Tampax 
is worn internally and causes no odor or chafing. Nor does 
it require belts, pins and external pads. Invented by a 
doctor—tiny in size but very absorbent. . . . Daintily 
inserted with applicator—not even felt when in place 
Changed quickly—disposed of easily. Can be worn in tub 
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State your class requirements on coupon below. 
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out waiting for it to melt. In addition to the activities which 
have already been carried on in the rink, it is expected that 
considerable use may be made of it for practice in softball, 
baseball, and tennis skills before the ball diamonds and tennis 
courts are ready for use. 

The next major step, as far as the Melfort Stadium is con- 
cerned, is to make arrangements for having part of the area, at 
least, covered with a suitable floor so that basketball and bad- 
minton may be played to better advantage, and roller skating 
and dancing may be possible. 

In Melfort as in other centers in the northern areas physical 
recreation in the winter is satisfactorily secured in hockey, 
skating, curling, skiing, and sleighing. Popular summer sports 
include baseball, softball, track athletics, tennis, and swimming. 
It is the “in-between seasons” of early spring and late fall, 
when it is either too wet or too cold for outdoor activities, 
which present a major problem. It is then that a covered play- 
ing area is necessary, and no better place could be devised than 
the local rink which is already constructed and, with a few 
minor alterations or additions, ready to be used. 

Frep G. GREEN 
Melfort Athletic Association 
Melfort, Saskatchewan 
Canada 
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ERTRUDE Dudley, for many years head of the physical 

education department at the University of Chicago, left 
money to Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., to 
establish a scholarship fund which is of interest to physical ed- 
ucators. Her will recommends “that the basis of the scholar- 
ship in addition to good scholarship be a good physical condi- 
tion, a play spirit, and an active participation in games.” The 
award is to be made by the director of physical education and 
the medical advisor. Miss Dudley was a member of the Mount 
Holyoke Seminary Class of 1890. 


* * + 


A LARGE number of drownings occur at the beginning of 
the swimming season because swimmers overestimate 
According to the National Safety 
Council an average of 1,000 persons are drowned each month 
from May through August. Drownings lead all types of public 


their physical condition. 


accidents. 
¢ & « 

CCORDING to a recent experiment described by Dr. Hu 

bert J. Hindes in /ndustrial Medicine, a new remedy, Ed- 
risal, which combines two pain-killing substances, acetylsalicylic 
acid and acetophenetedin with benzedrine sulphate, has produced 
significant results in the treatment of dysmenorrhea. Using 200 
women in the experiment, Dr. Hindes found that 96% of the 
group received relief, 61.5% complete, and 34.6% partial. Again, 
experiments with a preparation called depropanex (a depro 
teinated pancreatic extract) for the treatment of dysmenorrhea 
have had very good results as reported by Dr. L. L. Grossman 
(American Journal of Obstretics and Gynecology, 50:411, Oct. 
1945). In a private-patient group 79.4% were completely re- 
lieved as were 53.7% in an industrial group 


* * * 
7 familiar domestic pigeon may be a menace to human 
health. In a recent investigation in which 7 employees in 
a railroad shop had become ill with symptoms resembling those 


1 V 


rus pneumonia, it was found that many pigeons lived in 
he car barn where the men worked and that pigeon droppings 
were on the railings and beams of the building and on the steel 
plates above the drinking fountains. Blood tests for all but one 
of the patients and 5 out of 13 birds which were shot and ex- 
amined were positive for the group of viruses known to cause 
‘parrot-bird fever.” This, of course, does not mean that the 
patients and pigeons were infected with the same virus, but it 
does indicate that each had been exposed to the same group of 


436 





viruses. Intimate contact with pigeons or their body wastes, 
especially in closed places, offers a possibility of danger and in 
the interests of good health should be avoided. 
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tional Program. This book has been revised once since 
its original publication. The committee has several 
subcommittees which deal with specific areas of the 
physical education program. 

The Committee on Teacher Education in Health and 
Physical Education has been in existence about ten 
years. Problems of teacher education at both the under 
graduate and graduate level have been studied. The ac 
tivities of this Committee were interrupted by the war 
It is now resuming its studies under the chairmanship 
of Harry A. Scott. 

Serving entirely as an advisory organization, the 
Committee on Research through its individual members 
will counsel with anyone who may seek assistance on 
matters in this realm. 

The development of the Committee on Physical Edu 
cation and Athletics within the last three years is a 
major step forward in professional relationships. The 
organization of a committee of this type was recom 
mended in the Report of the Committee on the Rela 
tionship of College Physical Education to National Pre 
paredness, but definite action did not take place for se\ 
eral years. The College Committee on Physical Educa 
tion and Athletics is composed of official representatives 
from three organizations: the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the Col 
lege Physical Education Association, and the Nationa! 
Collegiate Athletic Association. The functions of this 
Committee are: 

1. To plan for the distribution of factual informa 
tion of national interest pertaining to physical educa 
tion and athletics. 


~ 


2. To make studies of trends in physical education 
and athletics of common interest to the organizations in 
volved and to be prepared to represent jointly the re 
spective organizations in support of approved state 
ments of principle and policy. 

3. To act as an inter-association agency for im 
proved relationships.* 

Upon occasion the association, through its officers. 
has prepared, printed, and distributed bulletins dealing 
with subjects of a timely nature. The bulletin of Feb 
ruary 25, 1945, on the subject of credit for military 
training entitled Military Training in Physical :duca 
tion and Hygiene recommended policies for meeting the 
problems raised in evaluating a service man’s military 
training for credit purposes. In some instances these 
bulletins are distributed to all colleges with male stu 


dents. go only to the 


In other instances the bulletins g 


members. 
E. L. Mercer, “Annual Report of the College Committee on 
Physical Education and Athletics for Men,” Forty-ninth An- 


nual Proceedings of the College Physical Education Association 
1946, p. 53 
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The proceedings of the annual meeting, including the 


papers presented, committee reports, minutes of the 
business meeting, roll of officers and members, lists ot 
committees and of publications, are published and dis 
tributed to members and to others who are regular sub 
scribers. 

\ number of libraries are in the latter group. Any 
interested person may obtain the Proceedings from the 
secretary at a nominal cost. 

\ssociation is af- 
Health, 


mem 


The College Physical Education 


hhated with the American Association for 


Physical [ducation, and Recreation. Various 
bers hold offices and perform other services in_ the 
affiliated organization. 

\nnually, except for the war vears, the association 
holds a national meeting. As a general rule this meet 
ing is held in conjunction with the annual meetings of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association. 


ganization conducts its own program, but each joins 


Keach or 


with the other in at least one meeting 

The College Physical Education Association provides 
an organization through which men in the college field 
may find stimulation and assistance and in turn may 
provide others with the benefit of their ideas, know 
ledge, and experience. Any man who is directly engaged 
in teaching or administering any phase of college health 
or physical education is eligible for membership in the 
\ssociation. Application may be made to the secretary 
or through any member «» 


Executive Secretary's Report 
Continued from Page 400) 


It is readily seen that memberships which greatly in 
Huence the rates and amount of income from advertis- 
ing and reprints, the sale of publications, and even con 
ventions, account for most of the money that can be 
spent. 

The expenditures were $39,851.23 with a net profit 
I $1: 947.41 


posal of income 1 


reverting to the general fund. The dis 


accounted for as follows: all salaries, 
; publications including cuts and reprints, 32.3‘ : 
NEA services and 

emergency help, 3.3°¢ ; travel for the President and th 
xecutive 


( 
su. a Se 


mailing and communication, 5.7% 


Secretary, 2.1%¢ ; supplies and equipment, 
3.9°e ; promotion, 5.1°% ; emergency meeting of Board 
of Directors, 3.0‘¢ ; miscellaneous including loss on the 


cancelled convention, 3.9% ; and profit, 4.0%. 


ee ; ' 
Che total balance at the end of the last fiscal vear in 
ll funds was $29,105.16. \ssociatior 
1 Q40-47 

+1 


the recommeneed budget for the general fund is $50, 


In addition the 
as securities invested totaling $10,000. For 
) . ‘ 4 ' : ° . 
200.00, However, the monthly Operating margin 


narrow, Largely because of the increased income from 


nemberships it has been possible to make both ends 
heet. Securing efficient clerical help in competition 
vith the government salary schedule in Washington has 
ecessitated higher wages, and the maintenance of an 
higher costs 


office calls for greater expenditures. The 
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SPORTS FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED 


By GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


University of Illinois 


More valuable than ever with the return of 
fighting men, this text shows how the ath- 
letic program can be adapted to participants 
with physical defects. Here is the full pro- 
cedure for helping the atypical student ad 
just himself emotionally and socially, as well 
as physically, through supervised sports 
The most common handicaps are scientific 

ally discussed and an approved list of sports 
suitable for each case is presented. A prac 

tical guide for the physical educator, recrea 


tion director and school nurse 
302 pp. 5'2x8 in. College List, $2.50 


THE APPLICATION 
OF MEASUREMENT 
TO HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By H. HARRISON CLARKE 
Springfield College 


A complete course on the use of measure 


ment devices and test results Measure 


ment is here presented not as an end in 
itself, but rather as a tool which should be 
come an everyday and indispensable part of 
the intelligent teaching of physical educa 
tion 
35 Illustrations. 34 Tables 
415 pp. 6x9 in. College List, $3.75 


Send for your approval copies 
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of printing, labor, and paper require much greater fi- 
nancing of publications. Postage and shipping rates have 
increased. Equipment and supplies are beyond nor- 
mal prices. Federal taxes on railroad tickets, increased 
rates on hotels, meals, and other items associated with 
field services have reduced the services that might have 
been rendered. In fact, the purchasing power of all 
types of memberships had decreased at a time when the 
problems faced by the Association have multiplied rap- 
idly, and an expanded program of legislative efforts, 
public relations, field services, standards, research serv 
ices, informational exchange, special publications, con 
sultant services, and practical assistance are imperative 

The Association is spending annually about one dol- 
lar for each 10,000 pupils in the public schools and about 
sixty cents for each of the teachers in the field. It 1s 
spending less than one cent for each one hundred pupils 
for which our program is designed. Yet it 1s almost 
tragic that it takes so much time, money, and effort to 
secure even this income. One could say that efforts 
could be better directed into channels of service but no 
business operates successfully without money. Financial 
respi msibility should be equitably distributed to all those 
who receive direct or indirect services. To help support 
our local, state, district, and national associations, there- 
fore, isa duty of all teachers in the field. 

The Association is faced with one or more of the 
following alternatives: (1) Shall the services of the As 
sociation be expanded to meet the ever-increasing re 
quests and even demands for additional services? (2) 
Shall it maintain the services and program which mem- 
bers are now receiving? (3) Shall it eliminate some of 
its services in order to live within the revenues de 
rived from a $2.50 membershp fee, plus the income 
from other sources? (4) Should an expansion fund to 
be used for unification and development of the Associa 
tion’s program be inaugurated in which voluntary con 
tributions are sought? (5) Should the Association trust 
to securing subsidy from outside sources? (6) Should 
fees remain the same with continued but more intensive 
efforts to increase the membership ¢ 

Reactions will be welcomed from the individual mem 
bers of the Association on which alternative or com- 
bination of alternatives should be followed. 

Conclusion.—The activities indicated by these reports 
do not and cannot give adequate credit to the hundreds 


of workers whose thought 


eht, time, and energies have con 
tributed to the work of the organized profession during 
the past two years. They only indicate that the re 
sponse from organized groups and individuals alike 
gives reason for real faith. The activities of the Asso- 
ciation have been of the membership and by the mem- 
bership in behalf of the program. It is the members who 
have written the scroll of Association accomplishment 


| 


during the past two years. To all those who have had 
continuing responsibilities, and therefore the greatest 
opportunities to contribute, the Association owes a 
hearty vote of thanks. It salutes the many others who 
esponded briefly for special service and to the large 
number who worked perhaps alone and spontaneously 
on extending and improving their local programs. It is 





regretted that our associations have not reached large: 
numbers and added through collective strength any 
progress made by individuals who by necessity or 
choice struggle alone. 

Special tribute is in order to Dr. William L. Hughes 
for the energetic and efficient manner in which he has 
conducted all the duties and responsibilities of the Pres 
idency during the past two years. 

In the process of helping to apply the lessons of wat 
to the problems of peace the Association must take < 


leading part. In striving for this worthy end the Boar 
} 


A 
of Directors appeal for continued response as has heen 
evidenced during the past two years. To this high sery 
ice the headquarters staff will devote itself in a whole 
hearted manner. The extent of success rests upon all 


ot us. «» 


President's Report 
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tion, and Recreation” ; Membership Directory, 1944-45 
“Highlights and Implications of the National War and 
Peace Fitness Conference—1944"; and the revised re 
port on “Suggested School Health Policies,” Journal 
January, February, and March, 1946. 

The Report of the Committee of the AAHPER and 
the Educational Policies Commission entitled “Healt! 
and Physical Fitness for all American Children an 
Youth” appeared in the Journal, January, 1946, and in 
a special 16-page brochure published jointly by the Ed 
ucational Policies Commission and the AAHPER. Thx 
report offers little or nothing new to members of th 
Association and it should be remembered that it is writ 
ten primarily for school administrators and the lay 
public. The Commission members believed that 
longer report would not be read and they were unwill 
ing at this time to publish anything more detailed than 
general policies. During its ten years’ existence this 
is the first report published by the Commission in 
special field. 

A brochure, Physical and Health Education fo 
America, also has been prepared for the Americar 
h 


Council on Education hig! 


> 


an adequate program to the national defense. 


lighting the relationships « 


A quarter-hour radio script entitled “Your Healt! 
America!’ was prepared in cooperation with the Pub 
lications Division of the NEA for use specially during 
American Education Week last year. 

Reports to be Published—Manuscripts for six bri 
chures on vocational guidance have been prepared by th: 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. In cooperatio1 
with the Rural Education Division of the NEA, tw 
manuscripts are in process of preparation. One deal 
with rural school physical education and recreation, th« 
other, with rural school health education. The expens¢ 
of meetings of the joint committee and the cost 0 
publication wili be paid from funds allocated by th 
NEA from the War and Peace Fund to expend an 
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improve rural education. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Edu 
cation, and Recreation and the Society of Recreation 
Workers of America have preparea jointly and adopted 
a platform on recreation entitled “Recreation—An Es 
sential Community Service” (published in the June, 
1946, Journal ) 

The report of the Minimum Standards Committee 
entitled “Adequate Standards for a Public School 
Health and Physical Education Program” will be pub 
lished in one of the fall issues of the Journal. 

The Association has a joint committee with the Na 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals and 
the National Commission on Safety Education which 
is preparing two brochures on safety in athletics, rec- 
reation, physical and health education, one to give spe- 
cific helps for the teacher and the other to be directed 
to the needs of the school administrator. 

Other reports which doubtless will be published in 
clude articles or brochures on the various aspects of 
public relations, facilities, historical materials, to men 
tion only a partial list. Reports of certain standing com 
mittees will be made from time to time. 

Legislation.—One of the most important issues fac 
ing the Association today is that of federal legislation 
Two years ago a president’s committee was established 
to stimulate states to study the national situation and 
advise the officers as to desired action. Activities re- 


lating to legislation up to May, 1945, were reported in 
At the meeting of 


the June, 1945, issue of the Journal. 


Authorized and Endorsed by 
National Federation of 
High School Athletic Associations 
and National Basketball 
Rules Committee 


CO-SPONSORED BY 


Wihon 


THE LAST WORD IN SPORTS 


ann WHEATIES 
“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS" 


» = 


ee ee a Oy 


Here's a ‘skull’ session 1946 style. Show your teams the latest 
football—basketball rules and play situations illustrated in two 
new official movies . . 
to-Date.’’ Your teams should have the benefit of these films. Note 
methods of distribution listed below. 





the Board of Directors in Washington, in April, 194: 
it was decided to invite representatives of twenty 

more national organizations to meet and prepare the 
draft of a bill which all groups could support. A small 
May 2, 1945, to draft 
tentative legislation, and a larger group met in Wash 
ington on May 23 and 24, 1945 

history of the development of the 


group met in Washington, D. ( 


‘| oO trace the entire 
‘Proposed School 
and College Health and Physical Education Act,’ 
Journal, December, 1945, 


published in’ the would 
require more space than one whole issue would permit 
Introduction of a bill has been withheld for reasons 
good and _ sufficient 


> 


able problems were involved in the formulation of its 


which to us seemed [nnumet 
nature and scope, in the method of its administration 
and in the amount ot the appropriation. Sponsorship by 
influential congressmen and senators can be obtained 
The chief difficulty at present is disagreement over th 
method of administration on federal and state levels 
Jurisdictional responsibilities between state health and 
educational departments may eventually result in a com 
promise or joint responsibility for school health sery 


ices incorporated in state plans to be submitted 


When, and if, 


cured on these levels it is believed the bill will receiv 


oordinated administration can be s« 


administration support as supplementary to President 
Truman’s national health program. Introduction of 
a bill awaits a decision on this point. Until agreement 
is reached your officers are advised by congressmen and 


administration advisers that it is useless to introduce 





. “Football Up-to-Date” and “Basketball Up- 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


(A Wilson & Co., Inc., subsidiary 


DISTRIBUTED IN 3 WAYS 
By the state offices of High School Athletic Associations. 
By the State University cooperating with the State Office of High School 
Athletic Associations. 
3 By A. A. Schabinger, Director, Official Sports Film Service, 7 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois, and through the YMCA Motion 
Picture Bureau with offices in New York, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco. 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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LIPPINCOTT TEXTS 


For Your Health 
Courses 


HEALTH FOR YOU 


by Crisp 


A thoroughly functional text which stresses 
correct living as the foundation of good health 


$1.92 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


by Foster 


A new workbook for health courses which may 
be used with any health textbook. References 
are made to HEALTH FOR YOU, as well as to 
other leading high school health texts. 


80c 


Examination copies furnished upon request. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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“ABC’s of Public 
Relations for Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a pract:cal handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 


of publicity techniques is frequently lacking 


How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 


primer for the recreation worker 


No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Fourth Avenue 















a bill. 

Awards.—One of the real pleasures associated wit! 
this office is the official presentation of the Gulick and 
Honor Awards for the year. Again the committees 
have selected a distinguished list of recipients. The 
Gulick Award goes to Miss Ethel Perrin. Selected for 
Honor Awards are: William J. Cromie, University of 
Pennsylvania; Anna Espenschade, University of Cali 
fornia at Berkeley; Robert Kiphuth of Yale; J. H 
Nichols of Oberlin; and E. Benton Salt of the Uni 
versity of Florida. All have made outstanding con 
tributions to the profession and are worthy recipients 
of the honor bestowed upon them. The committee is 
to be congratulated. We honor ourselves by honoring 
these individuals. (Biographical sketches and photo 
graphs of Honor Award recipients appeared in th 
Journal last June. A brief sketch of Miss Perrin ap 
pears in this issue of the Journal.) 

Relationships with Veterans and with the Armed 
Forces —Definite efforts have been made to provide the 
greatest possible use of professional leadership in the 
We ar 


anxious that the lessons learned from the war which ars 


war and postwar military training programs. 


adaptable to school and college programs be voice: 
and implemented insofar as this is possible. Veteran 
have been welcomed back into their civilian positions 
They have been encouraged and provided with several 
opportunities for submitting the results of their fine ex 
periences for the beneht of school and college programs 
Preliminary contacts and arrangements have been mack 
for the use of civilian advisory services in any progran 
of compulsory military training eventually adopted by 
Congress. 

Board of Directors——In concluding this report. the 
writer would be ungrateful indeed if he failed to express 
his sincere appreciation to members of the Board of 
Directors for their fine spirit of cooperation and wis 
counsel and guidance during the past two years. Your 
President confidently expected to establish the policy 

* making a monthly report to the Board. The tr 
mendous volume of mail, the numerous speaking en 
gagements and committee assignments, added to the du 
ties of a regular professional assignment and with some 
what limited clerical assistance, made this quite impos 
sible. An attempt was made, however, to keep Boar 
members fully informed on all urgent matters and t 
reach them otherwise through the medium of the 
Journal 

The last two years have been full of activity. Th 
work has been highly interesting even if somewhat but 
densome at times. We have completed the sixty-first 
year in the history of the Association. If we view thc 
work of the Association over a ten-year period fron 
the time the National Convention was held in St. Louis 
in IQ30 there is evidence of real progress. As one looks 
back over a two-year period it is not always so eas) 
to see the constructive work that has been accomplished 


The analysis above and the reports of the Executive 
Secretary, the Editor, and the Health Education Con 
sultant, however, show definite progress along several 
lines. Some of them are repeated by way of a sum 
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marization: (1) closer cooperation and coordination 
with a large number of national organizations and agen- 
cies; (2) closer cooperation and coordination among 
the district, state, and local units within the Associa- 
tion; (3) the elevation of the Health Education and 
Recreation Division to their rightful positions coordi- 
nate with Physical Education; (4) the publication of 
several important professional projects; (5) the launch 
ing of several other professional projects not yet com 
pleted; (6) the laying of significant ground-work for 
possible federal and state legislation ; (7) the promotion 
of the first postwar convention; (8) greater respect 
and public recognition of the profession; (Q) strength 
ening of relationships with professional leaders in for 
eign countries; (10) extended knowledge of the Asso 
ciation s purpose and program; (11) distribution and 
better acceptance of responsibility by people in the field 
for unification, expansion, and development of thew 
profession ; (12) clearer vision and sharpened focus on 
vital problems; and (13) the inauguration of the quota 
system and the remarkable increase in membership. 
May we continue during the reconstruction period to 
exhibit the same team work which characterized our 
efforts during the war. May we have the vision and 
capacity to use wisely the talents which are available 


Psychology 
Continued from Page 408) 


$+. The law of recency tells us what the effects of 
lack of exercise are. The more recent the practice, the 
more ready and more perfect the recall; while, con 
versely, the more remote the practice, the more complete 
the relapse. This would suggest that it is not a good 
idea to give up practice for long periods of time, though 
occasional rests to prevent going stale are advisable. 

For those who are interested in going into the sub 
ject more intensely a study of the laws of intensity, com 
plexity, distributed learning, overlearning, and plateaus 
in the learning curve will also bear out the fact that 
psychology has something definite to offer our pro 
fession. In regard to plateaus or periods an apparent 
halt in learning can often be charged to faulty form, 
poor physical condition, or fatigue. 

In closing, let us remember that coaching is in every 
sense of the word teaching. If we want to put over out 
point effectively we must employ psychological prin 
ciples of learning. Our goal is not only to develop 
fine skills, but also to build character and mold per 
sonalities. We should strive to get the full value out 
of practice sessions by seeing that the learner has the 
intent to learn, and that things are arranged so that 
everyone gets some satisfaction out ot practice, mean 
while guarding against fatigue and drawn-out practice 
periods. In general we can accelerate learning by 
(1) setting up goals so there is a knowledge of the end 
sought, (2) calling errors to the attention of the players, 
ind (3) making the material significant, so they know 
when to use it. Practice should start easily and rise 
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ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M. D. 
Associate in Surgery. Harvard Medical School 
Second edition. 12mo, 216 pages, illustrated with 


105 engravings. Cloth, $3.00. 


This work appeals to surgeons and 
practicing physicians and to those con- 
cerned with the physical condition of ath- 
letes. Diagnosis and treatment are fully 
covered and numerous tables and illustra- 
tions add to the value of the text. Such 
topics as physical fitness, physical training, 
physical fatigue, sprains, strains, fractures 
and infections are fully covered. Special 
chapters deal with the shoulder, the arms, 


elbow and forearm, the abdomen, pelvis, 


back, knee and ankle. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











Yes, it’s school - time 
again from coast t 

coast. And many schools 
are getting a head start 
in locker-room efficiency 






by installing long-lasting Mc- 
Arthur School Towels, and the 
economical McArthur School 
Towel Plan McArthur Towels 
are “‘back-in-school and 
your school can profit from it 
For complete information, write 
Geo. McArthur & Sons, Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin 


McArthur 


Super-Gym and Super-Turk 


School Towels 





















EEE OF CHARGE 


Handsome, fool-proof automats for the sale 
of individual bars of fine toilet soap and vul- 
canized fibre combs at 


ONE CENT EACH 


This is an absolute hygienic necessity in the 
dressing room adjacent to the swimming pool 
or shower and yields a nice profit to you at 
the same time. 


For 20 years continuously in every school of 
the Detroit Board of Education, every facility 
of the Detroit Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment, Y.M.C.A.’s and public outdoor swim- 
ming pools, and most Universities, High 


Schools and Y.M.C.A.’s throughout the 


country. 


A trial will convince you that these machines 
serve a long felt want. 
Kling Novelty Company 


Box 2, College Park Station Detroit 21, Michigan 





to a point of intensity, with a period of slowing dow: 
before sending students to the showers. 

Good coaching is not much more than merely man 
aging material, so it will be within the capacities and 
interests of the pupils while demanding their attention 
Practice periods should be centered around one or two 
central tasks and these should be done well. In the 
teaching of fundamentals, it pays to teach them as ac 
tual segments of games. Plays, strategy, system, etc., 
should always be adapted to the mental and physical 
capacity of the team. Stimulating the will and emo 
tions through careful guidance and individual dis 
cussions or group conferences is advisable. Reaction 
time is to in forms of athletics 
This time is better when the men are fresh, warmed 
up, and stimulated. We should build confidence be- 
cause nothing succeeds like success. Finally, students 
should keep in training through the following of good 
training rules. Training enables one to open up ave 
nues of approach to reservoirs of power, and so react 


basic success most 


a higher percentage of one’s maximum potentialities. «» 
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FLYING FLEECE 


BADMINTON FLEECE 


Left: COVERED INDOOR 


Opens up new fields of play 


FLYING FLEECE is a contribution to fundamental sports equip- 
ment. Games of all kinds are playable at short range with these 
virgin wool yarn balls. Open FLEECE is made in three sizes for 
badminton and general play. Covered indoor FLEECE ina standard 


12-inch cover is a real soft ball with plenty of fee/, flight and life. 


Complete kit of all four sizes, $3.75. Oregon Worsted Company, 


8302 Southeast McLoughlin Boulevard, Portland 2, Oregon 
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Meeting the Challenge 
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ibout music and movement that puts everyone in a gt 





ay to get acquainted with people 
cultures just all 
real folk music is universally appealing 
a purpose like ith 
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dance has understanding i 







does not know how to dance is without 











If we are to meet the most outstanding challenges pre 





sented by these comments it will be necessary for dance 
teachers to provide many types of movement exper! 
ences in order to meet the needs and interests of differ 








This leads, very directly to the ways 
the preparation and re 
It is not enough t 





ent age 
of meeting a second challenge 


groups. 










cruitment of qualified teachers 
have people with great technical proficiency in one area 





of dance since performing ability does not always insure 





in inspiring, creative teacher. 






The fact that the teacher-education institutions have 





spent relatively little time in developing better teachers 
f dance has been one of the difficulties in the past 






In many cases where a dance major is not offered, the 





same amount of time is spent on the whole dance field 
Then, too, 
students entering college are usually much better pre 





as is spent on one sport such as basketball. 







pared and more highly skilled in the sports areas that 





thev are in dance. This 1s because of the meager back 
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grounds in dance that most students have had when they 
leave high school. It is no wonder that the young 
dance teacher is bowed under with the demands placed 
upon her in teaching all types of dance, in composing 
and stimulating students to compose, and in presenting 
programs, designing costumes, or planning stage sets. 

Our teachers of dance must be more concerned about 
the values that are inherent in the actual process of com- 
posing whether it be on the level of a first grade, an 
eighth grade, in high school or college. It is the process 
of doing and not wholly the end result which promotes 
individual growth in educational dance. We need not 
be concerned over competing with professional and con 
cert dance artists since developing professional dancers 
is not one of our educational objectives. We may pro 
vide the impetus in some students for further study 
which eventually may produce professional artists. If 
other areas in education are investigated, it will be found 
that the instructor in music does not feel thwarted be 
cause the high school or college orchestra does not per 
form as expertly as does a professional symphony or 
chestra. Just as it takes the skilled teacher in art, music, 
or English to encourage, sustain, and advance these 
initial efforts in creative expression, so it is with the 
teacher of dance. If there is to be sound and enriched 
development in the appreciation, participation, and pre 
sentation of dance material, the groundwork in creative 
activity must be strengthened beginning in the ele 
mentary schools and continuing through college. 

If dance is to, become more effective in the future 
we must do a more active job of publicizing and dem 
onstrating its worth to educators and to the com 
munity. To do this with success there must be some 
form of communication between dancers and audience 
Therefore the themes about which we dance and the 
sensitive manipulation of movement and form to por 
tray the ideas to be communicated are of extreme im 
portance if we are to reach out and gain receptive and 
understanding support. Continuing along this same 
line of thought we must be more conversive on the 
worth of our approach and on the reasons for the use 
of certain movement and rhythmic skills physiologically, 
emotionally, and intellectually. 

We should begin to capitalize on some of the leads 
given to us in the remarks of the students. They give 
us credit for producing better understanding amone 
racial, religious, and nationality groups. There is no 
greater contribution in a troubled world than promoting 
appreciation and friendliness among peoples of varying 
cultural backgrounds. To be accepted by one’s own 
peers 1s a basic need of children and youth. Composing 
with, sharing with, and dancing with others repre- 
senting many groups are vital contributing factors to 
the satisfaction of this need. To have audiences wit- 


ness such natural acceptance of peoples from many 
groups by our youth is of equal importance in helping 
to establish peaceful relationships in the community. 
The students also give us credit for contributing to 
healthy and sound relationships between boys and girls. 
Chis adjustment is one of great concern to the various 
community and social agencies today. Yet, are these 
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Boston University College of 


| Physical Education for Women 
SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 
completion of four-year course in the theory and 


practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in 


struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education, A.M.A. approved physical 
therapy, or the dance may be chosen at the end 


of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


DESIGNED FOR DANCING BY ALBERT BUTLER 


THE STANDARDIZED RECORD 
FOR DANCE PARTIES 
AND TEACHING 


NOW AVAILABLE— 
Six Albums of Four Records each 
Standard FOXTROT Favorites 
Modern FOXTROT Hits 
WALTZES 
RUMBAS 
SAMBAS 
TANGOS 


Ballroom Disc recording feature 
CLEARLY DEFINED RHYTHMS 
VARIED TEMPOS—-NO VOCALS 


Write for literature to 


ALBERT BUTLER SCHOOL 


36 Centra! Park South New York 19, N. Y. 
See Article “Classic Social Dance” in May issue. 
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community groups aware of the values that can result 
from a good, coeducational dance program:  Youti 
also states that we help in providing pleasurable leisure 





time activities and for extending their appreciations 1 
many areas. It is taken for granted that the concom 


u 
itants of improved mental and emotional health, moto: ‘i 
coordination, endurance, poise, and skill, also acerue 7 
from a good program. 

Many of us have failed to see and act upon the edu y 
cational advantages inherent in a good dance program b 
We have also ignored their value in helping to estab 
lish good public relations. Let's have the students act 
as publicity agents by giving them a worthwhile and i 
varied program so that they will talk about it at home | 
and in the community. Let’s have programs to whict ' : 
parents, educators, and the general community are in 
vited and at which the contributions to the total growti 4 
of the students are stressed. Let’s work with other de \ 
partments so that they have occasion to appreciate thi i 
good that can come from intelligently conceived dance : 
programs. Let’s have the good dance programs more y ‘ 
widespread throughout the country. Let's seize the te 
opportunities at our fingertips to provide fo. our chil 5 d 
dren and youth a program that will be conducive t fi 
richer, happier, and more effective living «> F ; 

i a 
ai ¢ 
if 
Pe 
The Womanpower Shortage 
Continued from Page 413) 
all girls to participate in organized sports. 

4. The individual girl receives coaching and has a 
chance to participate in team play 

5. Itisa wholesome leisure-hour pastime 

© The community as a whole becomes conscious 0 
the worth of a teaching program in physical fitness ‘ 

The parents are very interested in the activities = 
of their children and enjoy coming to see the games <i 


Conclusion n 


f won 


Girls are being penalized by the indifference « 
en whose professional responsibility it should be to pro 
mote sports. Where are the thousands of women witl 
a major Or minor in physical education? They must 


live in our communities! At present, in the girls’ higi 


~ 





school circuit, there are 18 teams; in the boys’, 73. | 
is not lack of interest on the part of the girls, but lacl 
of women willing to work with them. We wonder i 
perhaps there is a carry-over from the educational 1 


stitutions which tends to make those coming into the 





held feel that women’s sports should be attiliated onl 





with educational institutions We are aware of. thi 








trend, or at least of the so-called, spoken trend of intra 





murals to serve all, but even the intramural program fai 
to reach all the girls or to introduce the girls of one dis 

t of a city to those of another. And what about tl 
women out of school Sociability through sports play 


a vital role in community tolerance 





\len’s service organizations have gone to great lengt] 










to promote boys’ sports. Thev are international as wel 
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is local in scope and have contributed directly or id 
rectly to the growth of youth’s interest in a normal out 
let of physical activities. Again, where are the women’s 
professional organizations and service clubs who do the 
same for the girls? We are not advocating colorful 
uniforms of great cost, elaborate trophies, sport extrava 
ganzas, but a sincere appreciation of the girls’ rights to 
participate in and recognition for sports. We.do advo 
cate funds for specialized equipment to improve the 
girls’ opportunities, badminton rackets, tennis rackets, 
bows and arrows, basketballs, volleyballs. Men are 
ware that young boys admire and copy the actions 
of older persons. They see that the boys interested 
in a special activity meet and observe the top teams o1 
players. But do women realize that girls need the 
same incentives 7 

We are not discouraged. We have used every means 
at our disposal—radio, newspapers, women’s clubs, 
P.T.A.’s, for the recruitment of women willing to coach 
or to advise a girls’ or women’s team. We are reaching 
more and more women, and, in time, we hope to find 
adequate leadership for some two to three hundred po 
tential teams which have requested assistance from the 
department. 

We have come to the conclusion that as long as there 
is a shortage of women who are willing to give even 
a part of their time toward the forwarding of girls’ 
team sports, there will be a continued general disinter 
est on the part of the public in women’s sports ac 


tivities. «» 


Pioneer to Partner 


(Continued from Page 404) 


modern diagnostic methods. Lectures conducted in 
classrooms made it possible to reach pupils in an atmos 
phere which made questions and discussion more pos 
sible than in large assembly groups. This procedure took 
more time but was well worth the expenditure. 

With the passage of the 1939 law pioneer days were 
over for the New Jersey Tuberculosis League and its 
affliated associations. Their responsibility to continue 
o furnish help and authoritative materials to the 
schools, however, did not cease with the official taking 
ver of the program. They became partners of the 
chools and worked with them to further the estab 
lished program. Tuberculosis Control in the Schools of 
‘ew Jersey, published by the New Jersey Tuberculosis 
league in cooperation with the State Department of 
‘.ducation, tells the story of the development of this 
ighly fruitful partnership. 

Since it is an accepted fact that the most effective 
caching is done by the classroom teacher who knows 
is pupils, and has an understanding of the specific 
roblems existing among them it was recommended by 
le State Department of Education that educational 
rograms on tuberculosis control be recognized as an 
tegral part of school health education. Accordingly in 
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1941 A Source Unit on Tuberculosis for Schools of 
New Jersey (revised in 1945) was prepared by the 
New Jersey Tuberculosis League and the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the express purpose of providing 
the teacher with authoritative information to facilitate 
his teaching. Tuberculin testing and x-raying preceded 
by sound instruction have proved valuable as educational 
experiences especially when students under teacher 
guidance are given an opportunity to seek their own 
information. One of the first ventures of the New 
Jersey State Department of Education in joint author 
ship was the preparation of the unit on tuberculosis 

Again partnership was demonstrated when A Source 
Unit on Nutrition was published by the New Jersey 
Tuberculosis League in 1942 (revised in 1945). The 
New Jersey Nutrition Committee of the State Defense 
Council and the New Jersey State Department of Edu 
cation cooperated with the New Jersey Tuberculosis 
League in the preparation of this educational material 

In 1944 and 1945 the New Jersey State Department 
of Health published a dental health “trilogy” designed 
for use in elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
by parent-education groups. Not only did personnel of 
the State Department of Health, the State Department 
of Education, and the State Tuberculosis League work 
together in organizing the material and writing the 
three units, but specialists in nutrition and child develop 
ment of the New Jersey College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
University, and the nutrition supervisor of the Newark 
Public Schools gave detailed and valuable assistance 
The scientific content was approved by the chairman 
of the Dental Committee of the New Jersey State Board 
of Health, and the president of the New Jersey State 
Dental Society. The study outline for parent education, 
entitled “Healthy Teeth for our Children” was endorsed 
by the President of the New Jersey Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers for use by local parent-teacher asso 
ciations. Since New Jersey has a well established official 
state dental health program the educational units pro 
vided essential information for community groups, and 
for the schools on all grade levels. 


; 


The preparation of the materials described was ta 
cilitated by the objective approach of the various com 
mittee members. The commissioner of education intro 
duced the publications to school administrators through 
a covering letter recommending use in the schools. The 
assistant commissioners in charge of elementary and 
secondary education served in an advisory capacity 1 
the preparation of the material. While New Jersey 
schools have always welcomed materials provided by 
tuberculosis associations official sanction is implicit in 
publications which have been authorized and distributed 
by the State Department. 

Kor almost 20 years the New Jersey Tuberculosis 
League has published a bulletin for teachers, School 
Health Education, which has a circulation of 13,000 for 
each of the five yearly editions. The League has been 
fortunate in counting among its contributors personnel 
of the State Department of Education with special ref 
erence to the Division of Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education. Periodically the League seeks the coopera 
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tion of the State Department in devising a challenging 
method for getting teacher opinion as to the value oi 
the bulletin, and constructive comments and suggestions 
The questionnaire or checking device has helped to 
determine any changes which might make the bulletin 
of greater interest and usefulness. 

Each year the New Jersey State Library Commission 
has prepared a bibliography for the State Tuberculosis 
League to be used in conjunction with special health 
education units. This service has been of inestimable 
help to the teachers. The suggested reading list has 
included books which are in the county libraries and 
available to all teachers. 

It is not assuming too much to state that the three 
fourths of a million or more school children who attend 
the public schools in New Jersey have benefited from 
the cooperative efforts of the several agencies working 
together in harmonious partnership. «» 


—————— —_ 


Relationship 
Continued from Page 415) 


Ouestion 8: 
determine correction of defects? 


Isa periodical recheck made to 


lwenty-five schools said yes, fifteen said no, and tw: 
failed to answer. One school rechecked students once 
every two years; three rechecked once each year; 
three, once each semester; one, each nine weeks; one, 
each six weeks, and three stated that the time varied. 
The remainder of the twenty-five schools made no fur 
ther statement as to how often this was done. 

Question 9: Who counsels the students: 

In one school the physical education teacher counsels 
them, twenty schools use both physical education teacher 
and physician, and fourteen use a physician only. Fowm 
schools listed counselors as physical education teachers, 
physicians, and “others,” one of the “others” being 
listed as a psychology teacher. 

Ouestion 10: 

Thirty-five schools have a corrective program; seven 
do not. In twenty-four schools the physical education 
teacher handles the program. In five both the physical 
‘ducation teacher and the physician handle it, and ten 
schools did not specify who handled it. 

Question 11: Is there a modified or linited 
activity program for those students who, be 
cause of handicaps, cannot take the full pro 
gram? 


Is there a corrective program ? 


All schools reported a modified activity program 


Improvement 


Krom the results of the questionnaire there are se\ 
‘ral things evident. The health and physical education 
lepartments and medical centers are not generally 
rganized under one head in state universities and agri 
‘ultural and mechanical schools. 

There seems to be no general policy as to which of 
the two departments teaches the health education 
lasses, though the one most frequently mentioned is 
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the physical education department. 


It is assumed that the universities deem the physical 
examination important because most of them require it. 
Most of the schools have the medical division administer 
the examination though a few stated that the examina- 
tion was given jointly by the two departments. It is 
significant that no institution allowed the physical edu- 
cation department to supervise the entire examination. 


In most schools the physical education department 
assists in the examination by giving the anthropometric 
tests. Some assistance is given in the matter of organi- 
zation. The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
School physical education majors should enjoy an ex- 
tremely educational experience in that they are allowed 
to assist with the examination. 

Most of the schools, through physicians and physical 
education teachers, counsel the students and many of 
them recheck periodically. Many schools give a cor- 
rective program as a result of the counseling, and all 
the schools conduct a program for those students taking 
a modified course because of physical defects. «» 





Riding or Horsemanship? 
(Continued from Page 414) 


sheath, etc., to the groom, unless dealing with older 
children who have been carefully instructed. 


The correct way of mounting and dismounting is 
often negiected in our haste to have children ride as 
soon as possible, and so this, too, should be gone over 
very carefully. Another thing which is often neglected 
but which is equally important is learning the correct 
way to saddle and bridle a horse, i.e., where the saddle 
should rest, what constitutes a well fitting bridle, how 
tight the curb-chain, throat latch, lip strap should be, 
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etc. With older children, the types of bits might be gis. 
cussed to show their advantages and disadvantages, 

Another point of interest to a child, and surely part 
of one’s early training, is how to recognize a good horg 
Often only a veterinary can tell if a horse is sound, fq 
horses’ ailments are many and varied, but a child shoul 
be taught to recognize the good and bad points of , 
horse. In almost any stable will be found a horse wit) 
some weakness or blemish, a narrow chest, goog. 
rumped, ewe neck, sway back, capped hock, splint, jack 
or shoe boil. Conversely, many horses will have goo 
points, broad chest, fine head carriage, strong pasterns, 
clean legs, or strong, short back. Children should leary 
these things and appreciate their importance. 

One day a week should be set aside for the campers 
to go to the stable and work with the horses, to get t) 
know them, and to look after them. Children shoul 
be taught to take the horses to the lake or trough fo, 
water, measure out their oats and pitch their hay, cleay 
the tack, and possibly muck out the stable itself. Only 
then will we have campers who genuinely love horses 
and are not merely riders. © 


The Gulick Award 


(Continued from Page 405) 





director of the Health Education Division of the Amer. 
ican Child Health Association which had been recently 
formed. There, for thirteen years, she stimulated the 
health programs in our public schools. Her visits 
throughout the country, her many articles, and her 
charming personality were in no small measure respon- 
sible for the growth of health consciousness during the 
period after World War I. 

Miss Perrin had many close, intimate contacts with 
Dr. Gulick. The following is quoted from her notes: 
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be dis. Some fifty years ago I attended a “Working Conference” 
es at Dr. Gulick’s home in Springfield, Massachusetts. I say 
; “working” advisedy for he could make more people work 
Y Part harder and longer than a chain-gang boss, and they always 
horse, liked both the work and him. He was a born research man 
1d, for B and this time a full knowledge of the growing child was his 
should goal. At the end of this conference Dr. Gulick asked me to 
$ of record every single movement of a two- or three-year-old child 

4 jor five minutes daily for two weeks and send him the records. 
e wit | selected the son of a fisherman on Monhegan Island, sixteen 
$00se- B miles off the coast of Maine. With the stimulus of Luther 
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ampers fF what the date was. During an annual convention of the Amer- 
get to ican Physical Education Association, probably its first, held 
should in Boston, the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics where I 


7 was a student gave a demonstration in our gymnasium on 
gh for Appleton Street. In our Swedish day’s order, under the stac- 
» Clean B cato commands of Dr. Claes J. Enebuske, we came to the 
. Only & proper spot for rope climbing. I had never been able to get 


horses beyond the middle of the rope but it was do or die this time. 
Dressed in my heavy black serge suit, full bloomers well be- sie ae . 
Tow the knees, nearly covering non-transparent black stock- (In affiliation with Tufts College) 
ings, buttoned around the waist to a full blouse of the same % For young women with college entrance requirements, 
material which covered the neck well and had large sleeves a four-year program in physical education and physical 
. : therapy leading to a B.S. in Education. Physical therapy 
to the wrist, and thick rubber-soled shoes, I started upward. program approved by American Medical Association. _ 
I reached the very top amid the first public applause I ever % June camp session on Cape Cod emphasizes sports in- 
ived struction—sailing, riding, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
received. craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in winter sports session. 
N - led the Gulick Citati \ Desirable residences. Graduates in constant demand. 
, Now being awarded the Gulick Citation, Miss Per- ‘ — 
Amer S For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 


cently | tin says, “I have again reached the top of the rope.” In 
ed the § presenting this Citation to Ethel Perrin, the American 

visits | Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
1d her § Teation honors itself and the profession which it repre- 
espon- § Sents— Jay B. Nash, Chairman, Gulick Award Com- 
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Dance in a Democracy 


(Continued from Page 409) 





The sixth possibility is that of learning interesting 
types of movement skills which modify and develop the 
gitl’s personality. Not only may both folk and creative 
dance teach free and expressive carriage, ease, and ef- 
fectiveness of various types of locomotion, but they 
may well furnish the high school student with inter- 
esting items in the daily exercise bill-of-fare. Of course, 
this is not art ; the seventh and last point considers that 
possibility. Creative dance should be able to give to the 
mass of high school girls an appreciation of what is 
good, what is sound in the art of movement, so that they 
may make very appreciative audiences for the concert 
dance artist. This list, though incomplete, indicates 
that here indeed is a field of unparalleled abundance. 

From possibility to reality is sometimes an abrupt 
descent. Probably it is so in the case of dance as it is 
taught today in our high schools. While many of these 
Possibilities are being realized with some select college 
students, high schools up and down the country, with 
a tew notable exceptions, have failed to produce these 
same outcomes from class teaching. 
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It would be foolish to speak from the slight evidence 
offered by the experience of one person. To confirm 
it, various job analyses point to the fact that much high 
school dance teaching is done on a very thin basis in 
amount of teacher time and pupil time. In comparison 
with the sports program, the dance offerings are in- 
deed slight. Another factual study was made possible 
in the fall of 1945 by the introduction of a basic skills 
program in physical education at the University of lowa. 
A time requirement has been replaced by a requirement 
of skills in various areas of physical education. Enter- 
ing students were given an opportunity to pass tests in 
performance and information. If successful, they were 
exempt from any requirement. During a guidance in- 
terview, students experienced in folk or modern dance 
were urged by faculty advisers to take the rhythms test. 
Out of 651 entering women, 404 had had folk dancing ; 
3 percent of them passed the tests. Of the 107 who had 
had modern dance, one student took and passed the 
tests. Every other activity except speedball was clearly 
ahead of dance in the number of students who took and 
passed performance and information tests. Freshmen 
did not, for the most part, come from small towns with 
untrained teachers. They came from many different 
states. They represented a fair sample of the physical 
education background of all women students entering 
our state-supported institutions. 

What of it? It seems to be a serious indictment of 
those who are teaching in high schools, and those who 
are responsible for the training of teachers. What is 
lacking in our program? What is wrong with our nro- 
cedure? Frankly, the writer does not know. Suspicions 
may best be put in the form of more questions. 

Is our modern dance, which has such great possibili- 
ties for democratic education, democratic in substance. ? 
Does it interest any persons beyond the adult experts ? 
Does it have any meaning for the adolescent? Are most 
teachers of modern dance concerned with the adol- 


escent girl? Do they look beyond their teaching oj 
dance to see what they are teaching in the way of jy, 
man beings: Are they concerned with any persons jy 
their classes as persons? Or is DANCE the thing 
dance with capital letters, dance the art which js jy, 
deed a jealous mistress? What effort is being made ¢ 





construct dance experience which will be on the “bobjy. 
soxer’s’”’ own level, or is she to be left to “jive” as th 
only dance form she can understand? The great artiy 
may well be concerned only with the exceptional pupi 
who may in turn succeed to the role of artist. The greg 
teacher is also an artist, but not of the concert Stage 
She is an artist in the development of human beings 
She works with all types of human clay. Her regyls 
are more far-reaching than those of the concert artig 
But no one will become a great teacher by imitating; 
concert artist, for this is an attempt to travel in two q. 
rections at once. 

What about folk dancing ? How often does the teach. 
er have the time or preliminary training to permit her 
to develop an enriched course which will supplement th 
student’s studies of history, geography, and other a. 
pects of society? Why should we not have, in our pro. 
fessional schools, regional studies of the type organize 
by the Army Specialized Training Program when pre. 
paring men to fight in various combat areas?  Theg 
studies of language, geography, commerce, and customs 
could be re-enforced by studies of regional dances whic) 
interpret social attitudes, conventions, and human rek- 
tions in different cultures. Is it not as important t 
understand people of other countries, now that we hare 
to live together, as it was when we were concerned with 
destroying each other ? 

3ecause the educational possibilities of dance are » 
far reaching, so important to democracy and to inter 
cultural understanding, it is the more disturbing if we 
are neglecting the grass roots of dance education. Per 
haps we are not. What do you think? o 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Iowa Program of Physical Education for Boys in Secondary 

Schools. Tentative edition. Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 298 pages, $1.00. Comprehensive material 
to aid the secondary-school ‘teacher in planning his program in- 
cluding organization, training activities, games, correctives, 
testing, and the mental health program. 


Health Activities. Julia C. Foster. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 188 pages, 80c. A work- 
book for high school health and physical education courses de- 
signed to complement health education texts and based on prob- 
lems pertaining to everyday living. 


Unfinished Business in American Education. John J. Nor- 
ton and Eugene S. Lawler. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 64 pages, $1.00. An 
inventory of public school expenditures in the United States. 

Corky the Killer. Harry A. Wilmer. New York 19: Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 1945. 66 
pages, $1.00. 

Dr. Wilmer has written a combination of fantasy and fact 
which will help remove public fears and misunderstandings 
relating to syphilis. It conveys clearly and entertainingly the 
manner in which the disease develops and will be welcomed 
as an addition to the public health program against syphilis. 
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The Peckham Experiment. 
Crocker. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
pages, $3.50. 


This is the story of a community center in the Peckham dis- 
trict of London founded to explore ways of increasing the 
health and satisfaction in living of the local families. The re- 
sult of the experiment so far has been the discovery that 
there is a technique for the practice of health quite different 
from the practice of medicine. 


Good Food and Nutrition for Young People and Their 
Families. Edna P. Amidon, Dorothy E. Bradbury, Vivian V. 
Drenckhahn. New York 1: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 601 
West 26th St., 1946. 309 pages, $1.96. 

This is a discussion of how the principles of good nutrition 
may help to promote proper eating and how these principles 
affect the practices of marketing, meal planning, cooking, gar- 
dening, and the preserving of foods. 


Personal Problems of the High School Girl.Frances S. Miller 
and Helen H. Laitem. Second edition. New York 1: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 601 West 26th St., 1945. 419 pages, $2.50. 


Good health, attractive appearance, the ability to use money 
and leisure wisely, and the handling of social situations are 
among the subjects covered in this book. In addition it stresses 
the importance of the high school girl’s understanding herself 
and her relationship to her friends and family. The book may 
be used as a textbook in courses in home economics or as a 
source of material for club workers or homeroom guidance 
programs, 


; State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher Education. 
Charles E. Prall. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, 1946. 379 pages, $3.00. 


This book concerns the study of the organization of teacher 
education programs in seven states in which the Commission 
on Teacher Education was associated with local groups repre- 
senting institutions of higher learning, systems of public schools, 
and state boards of education. After an introductory  state- 
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ment concerning the nature of the work, the book is divided into 
three parts around the problems which were of the greatest 
interest: the general education of teachers, the professional edu- 
cation of teachers, and in-service education. The reasons for 
relative success or failure of the techniques described are care- 
fully pointed out. 


Juvenile Delinquency and School. William C. Kvaraceus. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson; New York: World Book Co., Park Hill, 
1945. 328 pages. (Price not listed.) 


This book describes a child-welfare experiment based on the 
experiences of the Passaic Children’s Bureau in New Jersey. 
It is hoped that the study will make a worth-while contribution 
on the subject of the function of the school in relation to the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 


Personal Hygiene Applied. 8th ed. Jesse F. Williams. Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Washington Square, 1946. 531 
pages, $2.50. 

The revision of this college text acknowledges the lessons 
of war experiences and the pressing problems of current world 
affairs. This is indicated by the international viewpoint ex- 
pressed in certain chapters, by significant data from military 
medicine, and by consideration of the economic and social aspects 
of the food problem. Also, the psychological aspects of be- 
havior have been further developed as a result of the growing 
appreciation of the importance of mental hygiene. 


Biology for You, B. B. Vance and D. F. Miller. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 1946. 687 
pages, $2.28. 

This is a practical textbook in high school biology. The 
material is organized into 15 units, each complete in itself with 
a variety of tests and activities at the end. The text is abun- 
dantly illustrated. 


Science for Everyday Use. Victor C. Smith and B. B. Vance. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 1946. 
718 pages, $1.96. 

Here the authors have prepared a complete, one-year general 
science book best adapted for use in the eighth or ninth grades. 
The subject matter is divided into 6 units each of which con- 
sists of 3 chapters. The latter are composed of six daily lesson 
problems scheduled to cover one hour each and which relieve 
the teacher of planning each day’s work. A teacher’s handbook 
has also been prepared to accompany the text which is well 
illustrated. 


Family Health. Jennie Williams. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pencott, Washington Square, 1945. 553 pages, $3.50. 

It is the author’s purpose here to lessen the gap between what 
is known and what people practice in health. promotion and 
health preservation. It is designed for a three-hour course at 
the college level and presupposes that the student has had the 
basic college courses in biology, bacteriology, and nutrition. 
The book is written in appreciation of the fact that most college 
students will become parents and therefore it attempts to set up 
a standard for the care of minor illnesses and injuries in the 
home. 


The Service Load of a Staff Nurse. Marion Ferguson. New 
York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1945. 48 pages, $1.85. 

Since administrators of public health nursing services must 
know what is a reasonable output of work for an individual, de- 
partment, or agency, the author has undertaken to find a satis- 
factory method of determining the load a staff nurse can be ex- 
pected to carry based upon demands for her services. 
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Rehabilitation, Its Principles and Practice. (Rev.) John E. 
Davis. New York City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th 
St., 1946. 260 pages, $3.00. 

In this volume the author has made an attempt to study the 
underlying mechanisms of behavior as shown in the various 
personality types, both normal and abnormal, as the basis for 
method and procedure. It correlates the viewpoint of the psy- 
chologist interested primarily in overt factors such as intelli- 
gence and that of the psychiatrist concerned essentially with the 
emotional content of the problem. 


Recent Publications - - - 


What’s Ahead for Me? Archie J. Bahm. Hogg Foundation, 
University of Texas, Austin. 29 pages, 25c, discounts on quan- 
tity lots. (A guidance pamphlet for young people dealing with 
choice of occupation, marriage, and education.) 

Official Tennis Guide, 1946. (Men). A. S. Barnes and Co., 
67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 176 pages, 50c. (With 
official rules, rankings, all-time records, pictures.) 

Where to Get Speakers and Discussion Leaders. (Mimeo.) 
Program Information Exchange, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York City 7. 19 pages, free. (In addition to listing agencies 
which provide speakers, helpful suggestions on arranging meet- 
ings are included.) 

School Bus Standards. (1945 rev. ed.) National Commission 
on Safety Education, National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 52 pages, 30c. (Minimum stand- 
ards for school buses as developed by the National School Bus 
Conference. ) 

Childhood Mortality from Accidents. Publication 311. George 
Wolff. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 25 pages, 10c. (Statistics by age, race, sex, and 
type of accident.) 

Know Your Child. Frances Martin. American Education 
Fellowship, 189 Fourth Ave., New York City 10. 35 pages, free. 
(An instructional pamphlet including discussions on what is 
known of child development, how the child can be guided, and 
qualifications needed in those concerned with child guidance.) 

More Than Tolerance. Commission on the Defense of De- 
mocracy Through Education, National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 32 pages, 15c, dis- 
counts on quantity lots. (Suggestions to teachers on -inter-group 
education. ) 

Take-Off. Grace T. Hallock. Obtainable through state and 
local tuberculosis associations. 16 pages, free. (A pamphlet in 
the interest of better health using the analogy of the preparation 


for an airplane flight.) 

Official Individual Sports Guide, 1946-48 (Women). A 5 
Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 18, or Na. 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics, A.A.H.P.E.R., 1201 164 
St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 112 pages, 35c. (Archery, fen. 
ing, golf, riding.) 

College Course, Red Cross Home Nursing. American Ng. 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 150 pages, free to college 





and universities through local chapters. (A guide for assisting 
nurse-instructors of home nursing courses given in colleges and 
universities. ) 

Laboratory Manual of Anatomy and Physiology, Nellie D. 
Millard and Mary Jane C. Showers. W. B. Saunders (p, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 119 pages, $1.00. (Le. 
sons for 30 two-hour laboratory periods; teacher’s outline x. 
companies manual.) 

Recreation. Playground and Recreation Commission, Lp 
Angeles, Calif. 12 pages, free. (Proposed plans for developmen 
of recreation facilities in Los Angeles.) 

Bibliography on Physical Education. ( Mimeo., rev., 1946-47) 
Health Education Division, A.A.H.P.E.R., 1201 16th St, NW. 
Washington 6, D. C. 5 pages, free. (Includes elementary school, 
secondary schools, colleges, correctives, tests and measurements, 
workbooks, history, curriculum.) 


Recent Articles -- - 


“Your Child’s Sex Problems.” Lillian Hubbard. Hygeio. 
April, 1946. (Discussion on answering questions about sex an( 
the treatment of adolescent problems.) 

“Safety Education Data Sheet—Lifting, Carrying and Lov. 
ering.” Safety Education. March, 1946. (The mechanics oj 
proper lifting, carrying, and lowering.) 

“Will There Be a Sex Problem?” Paul Landis. National 
Parent - Teacher. March, 1946. (Sound and _ sensible pro- 
cedures regarding sex education of boys and girls in teen-age 
years. ) 

“Learning to Rest.” Esther Gili. Health. 
to recognize and combat overtension.) 

“Pure Water—A Sanitary Pool.” Beach & Pool. May, 19%. 
(Helpful facts concerning the maintenance of a sanitary pool. 

“The Educational Approach to Body Mechanics.” Eleanor 
Metheny. Progressive Physical Educator. May, 1946. (Helpful 
suggestions on how to make posture teaching interesting to the 
student. ) 

“Recreation—a Basic Human Need.” Carl L. Nordly. Pro- 
gressive Physical Educator. May, 1946. (Suggestions for ex- 
panding your community recreation program.) 
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